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PREFACE. 




LTHOUGH in what is called a "liberal 
education " in the present day, much stress 
is still laid on the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, which renders necessary an acquaint- 
ance with the Mythology of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, seldom is any attempt made to impart tO' 
English boys and girls any knowledge, however slight, 
of the Mythology of the Scandinavian races and the 
various tribes who dwelt on the southern shores of 
the Baltic Sea. 

To the youth of all English-speaking countries the 
myths of the North Land cannot fail to possess an 
interest far greater than that which the deeds and 
edoings of the fabled divinities and heroes of Greec 
and Rome can excite, inasmuch as the former embody 
the religious faith, wild and weird as it was, of the. 
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Norsemen and Teutons who settled, at different times, 
in various parts of Britain, and became, in a great 
measure, the forefathers of the English-speaking races. 
It may be said, also, that the m)rths of the North are 
*quite as rich in poetic fancy as those of the Italian 
.and Greek peninsulas, while in their general character 
and tendency they are far more pure and harmless, 
T)eing free, to a very great extent if not entirely, from 
those recitals, which, in so many cases, render the 
latter objectionable and even repulsive. 

It has been with the view of placing before youthful 
English readers some of the stories to which our an- 
cestors of " long long ago," gave implicit credence, 
that the following pages haye been written. 
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THE SILVER STAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE king's KNOLL. 

1HREE young lads were wending their way 
across Horsa's Vale in the lowlands of the 
south of Scandinavia, on the first spring 
morning of the year. They seemed to have come 
from quarters far apart ; but were walking to the 
same point, the King's Knoll, on which long ago 
an ancient King of Norway had planted his banner 
on the morning of a victorious day. One of the lads 
came dancing along gaily, now singing aloud in a 
clear high voice, now pausing with his hand shading 
his eyes, to glance at the sunny landscape, or at the 
high-piled banks of cloud against the broad front of 
which struck the white gleaming light of the sun. 

"Ha ha!" laughed he, shouting and springing 
onward, "the year has awakened from its dull winter's 
sleep, and I too have awakened to a new, bright life. 
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How beautiful is the spring in the lands of the North 
that lie in darkness for one half the year. The gold 
in this morning's sky is more beautiful than all that 
lies in the dark mines of all the worlds ; and the 
jewels that hang on the leaves are the only ones that 
have never a flaw in them. I will go forward to the 
King's Knoll, for they say that the old warrior who 
planted his flag there won a great battle. I will go 
forward, and perhaps I too may have good luck there 
this fine spring morning ! " 

As young Hablet — for that was his name — danced 
on toward the Knoll, his gaily-coloured garments 
glancing and glittering in the morning light, his 
yellow hair blown about his face, and his blue eyes 
sparkling with enjoyment, he looked a gallant youth 
indeed. But you would soon have forgotten all about 
his gay clothes and his fine face had you seen him as 
he capered joyously along. For there was something 
about the lad that was wonderfully finer and more 
beautiful than these. Above his forehead there flut- 
tered and shimmered and shone the strangest light — 
a light that had never been shed by sun or moon or 
stars — that had never beamed from the land or 
sparkled from the sea. Yet this lanfp-like glitter was 
a real light of some sort, for it illumined the lad's 
features with a glorious expression, just as you have 
seen a singer's face glorified when he sung a song of 
noble words to fitting music. 

As Hablet comes nearer you can see that this 
curious light, that you might have imagined had been 
kindled and was always fed by good fairies, proceeded, 
or seemed to proceed, from a Silver Star that the lad 
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wore in the front of his cap. But how this star should 
send forth such a beautiful radiance, a radiance so 
fair and pure that the like had never been seen before 
in all the North Land, was what nobody could explain. 

As Hablet went along, gay and bright as a bird 
from the forest of the South, the other two lads I 
have mentioned were also bending their steps toward 
the King's Knoll. One of them, Abel Afterward, trode 
on slowly and gravely. He wore a long black cloak 
and a small black cap, his dress suiting his pale com- 
plexion and dark hair. He carried in his hand a long 
rod, and from his side an old volume with brazen 
clasps was suspended by a silver chain. 

To all appearance this lad was the wisest fellow in 
the world. His forehead was broad, and in his eyes 
grave thoughts seemed to have taken up their dwell- 
ing-place. But to speak truly he had not a single 
thought in his head. He looked as wise as a crow, 
but he had no more power of reflection than that 
solemn bird — perhaps even less ; for who knows what 
wise reflections are made, what dark sayings are ut- 
tered, in a rookery? If he carried any brains at all 
under his cap, they were as yet quite dull, inactive, 
dormant ; and his mind was as the mind of a man 
entranced. He walked soberly on his way, and the 
only token he gave to show that he was not mad 
or walking in a dream was to lift his eyes for a mo- 
ment and say to himself solemnly — 

'' I shall walk onward to the old King's Knoll, and 
see what luck will befall me this fine spring morning/' 

And from the north of Horsa's Vale came striding 
onward Nichol Forehand, the third lad* He was 
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unlike the other two. • If he had not Hablet's grace 
and beauty, he bore himself much more gallantly than 
Abel. His shoulders were broad and well knit, his 
arms and legs full of power and activity. Around his 
waist he wore a broad belt with something like a great 
wooden hammer or mallet sticking in it. The mal- 
let looked a very fearful instrument indeed, for the 
handle was supple and tough and the solid head was 
bound with steel rims. But no sooner might you 
look at the lad's face, which, though handsome enough, 
was really one of the most stupid and expressionless 
ever seen, than all fear of his weapon would die out 
of your mind. The features were keenly cut and well 
formed, but not the slightest ray of intelligence shone 
through them. He looked like the statue of a young 
giant rudely carved in wood. He marched along 
briskly enough; but, like him of the black cap, what 
mind he had had hitherto remained unawakened, and 
if he had just sense enough to put one foot before 
the other, he had no more. 

Marching on, he lifted his head and looked on in 
front. 

** I shall go forward to the King's Knoll," said he, 
" and see what luck I may have this fine spring 
morning." 

By this time Hablet had gained the dry grassy top 
of the Knoll, and, looking around, saw the two way- 
farers trudging on to where he stood. And as he 
gazed at them the light above his forehead grew 
brighter and more distinct, till as you looked at the 
Silver Star you might fancy you saw bright little rays 
shooting from it upward and around. A wondering 
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smile, half of surprise, half of recognition, overpowered 
the lad's face as he looked at the new-comers. 

" Certainly," said Hablet, " I have never seen 
their faces before ; and yet it seems to me that they 
are old friends — that, indeed, I have lived with them 
all my days. But how strangely absent they both 
look. Their eyes are bent on the ground, and neither 
of them seems to know or to care whither he is 
walking." 

Abel Afterward now walked up with lack-lustre 
eyes and with the manner of one in a dream. 

"Hillo, friend!" cried Hablet; "are you asleep 
that you walk about so dreamily this bright morning ? 
Rouse — rouse yourself;" and so saying he took 
Abel by the shoulders and shook him well. 

Abel raised his head and gazed at Hablet full in 
the face. And the mysterious light of the Silver Star 
falling on the hitherto expressionless features of the 
dark-haired boy transformed their whole character ; 
for his face, formerly so stolid, became gradually 
illuminated with intelligence ; his eyes, formerly dull 
and meaningless, were now irradiated with the light of 
thought which may either have had its source in the 
brighter fire of the Silver Star, or have been merely 
the eiFect of a sudden awakening as from a dream. 

" Who are you ? Who are you ? " asked Hablet. 
" I am sure we must be friends, though I know not 
that I have ever seen you Before — unless, perhaps, in 
my dreams." 

" My name is Abel Afterward," answered the new- 
comer, ** and my forefathers have been the kings' 
lawyers these three hundred years. But surely," 
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continued he, looking up at the sky and abroad upon 
the fields — " surely the sun shines brighter to-day 
than it has done for a long, long time. I feel to-day 
as if I were gazing on a new world, with its fresh- 
made mountains, shores, and sky. Everything is 
brighter to me and clearer than before." 

Then turning again to Hablet, "Ah," said he, 
" how beautiful is the light of the star that shines on 
your forehead ! I believe that it, and it alone, has filled 
me with the light by which I now see all things so 
clearly! Whoever you are, let me stay with you 
always, be your friend in day and in darkness, in mirth 
and in sorrow; for I will never leave you as long as 
this star shines above your brow." 

" I am Hablet, Prince of Manheim, where my fore- 
fathers have ever been kings, brother Abel ; for brother 
you will hereafter be to me. But who is this ? I am 
certain I have seen this face also in my dreams." 

They now looked round at the third lad, who had 
been standing near them for some little time, and had 
heard much of what they had been saying. And as 
he stood there with his face turned to that of Hablet, 
lo ! over his features, hard and expressionless before, 
as a face rudely chiselled by a skilless hand, a gradual 
light like that of the morning seemed to break. 
Hablet's Silver Star was shining upon him, and like 
the rising sun chasing all darkness afar before it, it 
seemed to drive away the dulness and heaviness of 
his nature. His face now gleamed with meaning and 
intelligence. He clasped Hablet and Abel by the 
hand and for a time capered about madly. But after 
a little, when his first rapture was over, who so gal- 
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lant looking and so brave as this lad, though but a 
minute ago he was mindless as a clod and dangerous 
from his savage strength 1 

**I am Nichol Forehand," said he to Hablet, ** and 
my forefathers have been the kings* armourers for 
three hundred years. But surely," continued he, 
gazing at the other two lads, and at the bright^ shin- 
ing morning, ** all things look brighter and happier 
this morning than I have ever seen them before. I 
have doubtless been living to this moment in some 
twilight land of dreams, and only this morning I have 
been really awakened, and for the first time see things 
as they are. Or perhaps it is the wondrous light 
that comes from above your forehead that has sud- 
denly lightened up my nature. Ah, let me follow that 
light for ever, for it must always guide me aright. 
Let me be with you in summer and winter, day and 
darkness, as long as the light shall shine from your 
Silver Star." 

'* Agreed, agreed, my brothers!" cried Hablet, whose 
forehead now shone with a more sacred radiance than 
before, and whose eyes were brimmed with happy 
tears. ** I feel now a great content and happiness in 
having you with me. We will help each other, and 
what one of us has not got, the others will try to 
supply. You, Abel the Lawyer, will be my counsellor 
and help me with your judgment. You, Nichol the 
Armourer, will be my body-guard, and whatever ob- 
stacle we meet with, your mallet must break down, 
and whatever enemy we meet with, your valour and 
strong arm will help us to overcome. The birds of 
the air pursue no craft, and we will live careless as 
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they. Come then, my friends, for this day will we set 
out from the King's Knoll upon our life's adventures." 

" Ha ha! " laughed Nichol, as in the pride of his 
strength and activity he swung his great mallet round 
his head, filling the air with rushing noises. "It is 
for this, then, that I have been gifted with strength 
above all others! It is for this that I have always 
worn a steel-bound mallet in my belt. Faithfully will 
I follow you, Hablet, and wherever the shining of 
your star is to be seen, Nichol Forehand will be at 
your side." 

After thus taking the oath of fealty to his lord, 
Nichol again executed a most warlike flourish with 
his mallet. Abel looked at him for a moment, then 
opening the volume that hung by his side he glanced 
within, and, with the manner of a judge, said — 

" He who uses his weapons to beat the air, could 
do only one thing more foolish." 

" What is that ? " asked Hablet. 

" Beat himself." 

At this, Nichol, with a reddened face replaced the 
mallet in his belt, and the three young lads, with 
Hablet walking in the middle, went away happily to- 
gether to seek their fortunes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

IN THE PLAGUE-STRICKEN CITY. 

|ERRILY they tripped down the knoll and 
on across the vale, with its meadows and 
woods and rivers, toward the misty north 
where the mountains raised their everlasting bul- 
warks. Joyous they were in pride of youth and 
strength, like creatures who had entered anew upon 
a second existence. The lark rang out his song over 
their heads, the brook answered with a soft chorus 
at their feet, and the breeze played a low response 
among the branches of the pines. The blue sky 
reached away above them up to heaven itself, the 
swiftly-passing clouds gleamed white like the flashing 
sails of the ships of Odin, the sunlight spread grandly 
around them, gilding the far mountain peaks, yet 
adding a sparkle to the daisy that glimmered by 
their path on the meadow. And to all the sights 
and sounds of nature their fresh young hearts were 
open, and replied to them in happiness as the strings 
of a harp reply in music to the touch of the player. 
** Look yonder," said Hablet, pointing away to the 
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north, where two curious mountain peaks, with a 
hollow between, rose high into the sky. "Do you see 
that mountain with its two splintered crags ? It is 
called the Cow. To-day we will creep up her haunches 
and to-night we will sleep between her horns, in yon 
hollow where the sky seems to drop down into the 
mountains." 

Abel Afterward and Nichol Forehand now looked 
at each other in surprise and dismay. How could 
they walk so far ? how could they get over such a 
distance before nightfall ? Then turning they saw 
Hablet's smiling face, and the Silver Star winking 
and glimmering merrily above his forehead ; and at 
the sight their doubts and fears at once took flight. 

** Well, if strength and swiftness can do it, I will 
be with you, Hablet," said Nichol, stretching his 
limbs as for a great effort. 

" And if wit assisted by good counsel are availing," 
said Abel, beginning to undo the clasps of the volume 
that hung by his side, " I doubt not but that I may 
compass the journey." 

" Nay, nay, good Abel, put up your volume of 
wisdom for the present, and let us on," cried Hablet, 
laughing. 

At this the three started bravely with their faces 
toward the two-hpmed mountain. Hablet ran on 
light as the thistle-down that is carried before the 
breeze ; strong Nichol strode forward swiftly and 
easily; and Abel, though hardly so nimble as his 
fellows, managed by the help of his long staff to keep 
well up with them. 

Weariness did not affect them. They sped on miles 
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and miles, passing here and there a lone farm-house, 
or the cot of a shepherd on some heath. Noon found 
them at the foot of the mountains, in a land of rivers 
and grassy uplands. When the shadows were length- 
ening, they were high on the sides of the Cow, 
threading their way swiftly through dark lonely pine 
forests, and at night when darkness had covered the 
land, save in the far north, where an undying line of 
light already indicated the region in which, in summer 
time, the sun would be seen at midnight, the three 
lads had reached the gorge between the Cow's horns. 
"It is midnight," said Hablet, "and after our journey 
we must rest. We can see nothing from this high 
pass to-night, but a new world stretches away before 
us there on the north ; let us sleep till to-morrow's sun 
reveals it to us." 

Then they went to sleep among the broad fan-like 
branches of a huge pine. 

No snake hissed at them, no wolf looked on them 
with hungry eye, no evil bird from the crags above 
them dared to threaten them with beak or talon, 
no pang of hunger tormented them. Nature took 
them tenderly to her bosom and soothed them to sleep, 
and the only denizen of the forest that made his ap- 
pearance was a squirrel, who, hearing some disturb- 
ance in the branches overhead, left its warm cabin, 
and ran up the tree to see what was the matter. 
He jumped upon Nichol's shoulder and peered into 
the sleeping face, and, seeming pleased with the 
appearance of the youth, he then ran down again to 
his nest, to finish his night's repose. 

Hablet arose with the dawn, and rousing his com- 
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panions, pointed out to them a city lying far down in 
the valley by the banks of a river, that looked from 
this distance no broader than a silver thread. 

" City indeed ! ** said Nichol ; " it looks no bigger 
than one of the farm-houses we passed yesterday." 

** That is because we are so far from it/' answered 
H ablet. '' Let us hasten down this pass till we reach 
the plain, for we must be in the city before noon." 

The three companions now commenced a descent 
as rapid as their ascent to the Cow's horns had been. 
Mountain, hill, forest, upland, river, and valley, all 
swept past them as they sped on, until when the sun 
was midway in the heavens, they stood before the 
city, and in the territory of Bomtheim. 

They had not well entered the first street when the 
death-like silence of the place excited their surprise. 
Where were the men ? where the women ? How 
was it that the busy sounds of the hammer and the 
shuttle were unheard ? The doors were barred, the 
windows closed, and nothing could be heard save here 
and there the cries of grief, or the groans of pain. 

** Let us knock at the first door we come to," said 
Nichol, ''and ask for a lodgment in this strange 
town." 

They went forward to the nearest house and 
knocked. At first there was no answer. Again they 
knocked. 

•' Who are you that are come to this house of 
death ? " asked a hoarse voice from within. 

" We are three travellers that are come to your 
house, and seek some place to rest in." 

" Flee from this house ! Flee from this town ! The 
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plague IS here; it is all around. Look above the 
door." 

" Good sir, we can see nothing above your door but 
a sprig of the Quicken tree." 

" And know you not what that means ? It means 
that there is one dead within ; " and with this the 
door opened, and a thin haggard man with great 
deep-sunken eyes looked out for a moment. 

** Flee for your lives ! " cried this vision of disease, 
and the lads started back from the plague-stricken 
house, and went on their way. 

It was dreadful to see that every house they passed 
was marked by the sign of death — the sprig of 
Quicken tree above the door. 

They passed on in sadness through this dreadful 
town, till coming into the more closely-built parts 
they saw here and there some of the inhabitants. The 
women wore wide woollen skirts, and brightly-col- 
oured knit bodices with white sleeves. The men wore 
white shirts, breeches reaching from above the waist 
to the knee, with thick knitted stockings and shoes. 
All of them were already stricken either with the 
plague, or with the fear of it, which was nearly as 
bad. Most of them were drinking out of deep horns, 
and laughing aloud, though their laughter sounded 
strangely like a cry of despair. With their blinking, 
almost sightless, eyes they looked up at the travellers, 
but they were hardly able to speak. The three lads, 
horrified with this dreadful sight, turned aside, and 
would have left the town had they not seen a little 
girl crossing the street from house to house, and 
bearing a basket on her arm. 
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Hablet went up to her. " What are you carrying, 
maid ? " asked he. 

" I am carrying sprigs of the Quicken tree to the 
houses that death hath visited, for they say when this 
sprig is put above the door all evil spirits are kept 
away, and the soul of the dead may journey to heaven 
in peace." 

" Who taught you this, little maid ? " 

'^ Oh, no one taught me. No one in Bomtheim was 
ever taught. King Olaf himself was never taught. 
The people over the mountains call us * King Olaf s 
know-nothings.' We don't know anything, none of 
us, except my grandmother. Dame Bountiful." 

" Dame Bountiful ! " 

" Yes, every one calls her so because she gives so 
much bread and meat and clothes to the poor people." 

" Take us, I pray you, to Dame Bountiful's house, 
for we are three tired travellers, and we seek for food 
and rest, if any one will but be good enough to a£Ford 
them to us." 

" That will I gladly," answered the little maiden 
Thekla, for that was her name. 

In a few minutes the three strangers stood before 
a great house, the door of which stood open as if to 
welcome all who might choose to enter. Thekla 
ushered the strangers into the hall, and immediately 
a tall old lady came forward to them. She was not 
dressed like the people of the town, but wore a long 
black robe edged with fur and fastened with silver 
clasps and buttons. 

Thekla told her grandmother. Dame Bountiful, 
what Hablet sought. 
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" Willingly, my children, would! give you food and 
shelter ; but know you not that the king has pro- 
claimed that every stranger who comes to this town 
must be slain if he cannot devise a cure for the plague 
that has visited the city and has already swept away 
half its people ? Fly, then, for if you are brought 
before the king, you must surely die. 

** Pray, good madam," said Hablet, "let us stay but 
till to-morrow, and if we can devise no means of 
checking the plague, we will leave at once." 

Hablet spoke the words smilingly, and as he uttered 
them the Silver Star shone with such a beautiful light 
that all his face was transformed like that of an angel. 

" Sweet child, stay with me, then ; and if the light 
above your forehead be but a type of the light within, 
I will hope that nothing but good will come of your 
adventure." 

Servants were then called, and the lads were be- 
stowed in a chamber, where food was brought to them, 
and where there were couches on which they might 
rest. 

After dinner Hablet drew his mantle over his head 
and resting his crossed arms upon the table, and his 
face upon his hands, was soon lost in thought, or, as 
Nichol imagined, fast asleep. Nick's restless nature 
could not let this opportunity slip. He nudged Abel 
with his foot under the table, pointing with his finger 
at the same time towards the door. But the cautious 
Abel shook his head doubtingly, and was about to 
open and consult his book of wise sayings, when 
Nichol snatched the book from him and threw it 
aside. 
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" Come along, Abel, and see this strange city ; leave 
your old book of proverbs behind you for once and 
come with me. Let me tell you, Abel, sell that musty 
volume as soon as you can, and buy for yourself a 
good mallet like mine, or a sword, or a spear. Take 
care of the outside of your head ; let the inside take 
care of itself, say I.*' 

** An empty house is easily watched, friend Nick; 
and that, I suppose, is the reason why you are so easy 
about the inside of your mind's house. But as there 
may be something to be learned in this plague-struck 
city of Borntheim, I will go forth with you." 

They at once inquired their way to the market- 
place, which they soon found. Here there were but 
a few stalls open, at which at long intervals a stray 
customer would stop awhile to cheapen a bargain. 
Death and despair reigned here as in the other parts 
of the town, and here as elsewhere there were many 
who had given up all hopes of life, sitting by the sides 
of their houses, drinking themselves mad, ' singing 
ribald songs and jesting more as evil spirits might 
than men. One of these stalls, a shoemaker's, was 
loaded with tankards of mead, and the wretched 
owner had gathered into his den a company of 
sallow-faced hungry-eyed wretches, who had crept 
there for the purpose of dulling the pangs of death 
with drink, and who, as they drank, jested impiously, 
and laughed with the wild mirth of those who were 
doomed and cared not for their fate. 

Nick and Abel approached this scene and stood 
watching it in silence for a few moments. Then 
pulling his dreaded weapon from his belt, Nick, with 
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one blow shivered the stall to pieces, sending the 
tankards flying in all directions, and striking terror 
into the hearts of the wretches who now began to 
crawl away. 

''Jest no more about death or the gods, lest a 
worse fate befall you/' shouted Nick to the wretches 
who now crawled away into every hole and comer 
they could And. 

'* Rightly, but not, perhaps, wisely done," said Abel, 
as he and his friend of the mallet walked away. 

They had not proceeded far when a murmuring 
sound was heard behind. The sound increased each 
instant until Nichol, looking back, saw that the whole 
market-place was in a state of commotion. 

" Let us fly, Nick — they are seeking us. Listen, 
they are shouting * Spies — spies ! Death to strangers ! * 
You see now the fruits of your rashness. Come, let 
us fly!" 

" Whither ? " asked Nick. " We cannot go home 
alone to Dame BountifuPs house, and there is no 
guide. Why, then, should we fly ? Is it not better 
to await the results of an act done for the honour of 
our religion, and for the good of the drunken caitifi's 
themselves? Grasp your staff, my brother Abel, and 
we two, who have seen the light of the Silver Star, 
are surely able to deal with a score of these dark- 
minded, plague-devoured wretches." 

'' If it be come to the handling of staves, then there 
is no more pleasure nor proflt in the adventure. And 
what can I do with my staff against this rabble ? But 
to be sure you have your mallet. Well, I shall make 
a stand with you. It is but just that we should hold 
by one another." 

3 
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The crowd now came rolling on toward the strangers, 
shouting and brandishing such weapons, clubs, and 
staves as they had in their fury first laid hold of. 

Their shoutings were full of malice. "Spies!'* 
cried some; "Strangers!" "Death to spies!" "Come 
before the king," etc. 

" Let us get our backs to this wall and await them/* 
said Nichol, as he moved across to a part of the street 
where but' few could approach him in front and none 
from behind. * ' 

On came the crowd, jeering and shouting, and press- 
ing on the strangers. At last one of the wretches, 
maddened with mead, struck the first blow. Swift 
as a flash of light came down the mallet and the 
drunken man was struck to the ground. 

Then the desperate fight began. Nichol and Abel 
were often struck, but they were young and hardy, 
and their enemies fell in numbers before the well- 
planted blows of the mallet and staff. How long 
the battle would have lasted it would have been diffi- 
cult to say. A chance blow brought it to a sudden 
end. While Nichol was engaged with an opponent 
more burly than the others, a heavy stone came 
whistling through the air and struck him down. 
Abel sprang forward, and, standing over Nicholas body, 
tried to protect him. But his single hand was not 
strong enough to keep back his enemies. He was 
borne down by numbers, and both he and Nichol 
were hurried away to the king's court. 

Arrived before the king, they knew there was no 
hope for them. A law had gone forth that every 
stranger who came to Bomtheim must suffer death 
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unless he could tell the king and his people of a cure 
for the plague that was spreading death throughout 
the state. 

" We are ignorant," said King Olaf. " My subjects 
are called King Olafs Know-Nothings. Other nations 
are wiser than we, and so I am determined I shall 
either have the benefit of the wisdom of such strangers 
as come here, or I shall have their heads." 

" O King," said Nichol, who could scarcely breathe 
for the pestilent smell of the court, for all/the windows 
were closed and all the doors were shut and barred, 
" we too are ignorant ; but we follow Hablet of 
the Silver Star, who knows many hidden matters. 
He will help you, and your people, O King, if you 
will but send for him to the house of Dame Bounti- 
ful." 

** We will see this other stranger," said the king; 
" and if his wisdom is not greater than yours, your three 
heads will be upon the palace gates before nightfall." 

Hablet was at once sent for, and in a very brief 
space he came. When he walked into the court the 
people all fell back from before him, so noble was he 
in mien, and so beautiful and pure the light that 
sparkled above his brow. 

" You ask me to cure you and your people. King 
Olaf, of this dreadful plague," said Hablet. ^' But 
know you not that all happiness, all grief, all health, 
all disease come alike from God's hand? Search 
your own heart, O King, and ask whether this angel 
of death that has been moving among you is not a 
messenger of justice. Why, then, should I seek to 
stay the hand of fate?" 
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" He can do nothing : he knows no cure/' cried 
the king in a rage. "Away with them all; let their 
heads be on my battlements in an hour." 

Then the court officers rushed upon Hablet to drag 
him away; but when he turned his stern gaze upon 
them, they slunk back and hid their eyes, for the 
gleam from the Silver Star had become like a flame. 

"King Olaf," cried Hablet, " I will return you good 
for evil. Know, then, that there is not a poison in the 
world but has its cure. The nettle-sting is soothed 
by the blade that grows by its side ; and Heaven 
intends us to temper the bitter with the sweet. Are 
you ready, then, to forsake your old customs — ^to be no 
longer a king of Know-Nothings and senseless drinkers 
of mead ? " 

" No! " shouted the king in a rage; "I shall live 
as my forefathers have done. The good old rule of 
the long dead kings of Borntheim shall be mine.'' 

"Then you can never know anything of the beauty 
of the world — of the good fairies that flit in the air 
ministering to your good — of the pure maidens that 
keep the keys of the springs and fountains — of the 
endless beautiful creatures with which the world is 
full, and who are ever ready to minister to you if you 
will but call them and give them welcome." 

" But what has all this strange talk to do with my 
people, who are perishing hourly till so few are left 
that they can barely maintain their king ? I am the 
poorest king in all the North Land." 

" Listen, O King ! and I shall tell you. Years and 
years ago, long before ever Borntheim was a kingdom, 
or the customs you so closely follow were formed 
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lived Odin, the great King, Father of all the North 
Land. Odin looked abroad upon all the earth and he 
saw that it was fair ; but he saw also that the men 
upon it were ignorant, idle, and vicious. He saw also 
that there were many tiny little good-for-nothing 
creatures that might be made of use to man. These 
were the Light Elves. And Odin, wishing nothing 
and no one to remain idle in his kingdom, sent forth 
Hermod, his Flying Messenger, to call together the 
Light Elves and the Dwarfs, and bring them to him. 
When the Dwarfs and Light Elves received Hermod's 
message they were very much surprised. But they 
prepared to obey, and when Hermod started they all 
flew after him through the air, clustering like a swarm 
of ladybirds till they came to Odin's great city. 
Hermod flew into the judgment hall where Odin was 
sitting, saluted his master, and pointed to the Dwarfs 
and Elves hanging like a cloud in the doorway. Odin 
beckoned the small people to come forward. Cower- 
ing and whispering they peeped over one another's 
shoulders; now running on a little way into the hall, 
now back again ; half curious, half afraid ; and it was 
not until Odin beckoned three times that they Anally 
reached his footstool. Then Odin spoke to the Dwarfs 
about the wickedness of their mischievous propen- 
sities, and after he had shown them how guilty they 
were, he passed sentence upon them all, condemning 
them to labour underground all day in the ruins of 
the earth, and only to come up at night. He then 
waved his hand and the Dwarfs turned round shrilly 
chattering, and scampered down the palace steps, out 
of the city over the green fields to their unknown 
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homes deep buried in tbe«arth. But the Light Elves 
still lingered, with upturned tearful, smiling faces, 
like sunshiny morning dew. 

"* And you,' said Odin, looking at them with his 
great serious eyes. * 

" * Oh, indeed, Odin!' cried they, all speaking at the 
same time in shrill, silvery voices, * Oh, indeed we 
are not very wicked. We have never done anybody 
any harm.' 

■* * But have you done anybody any good ? ' asked 
Odin. 

" * Oh, no indeed ! ' answered the Light Elves, ' we 
have never done anything at all.' 

" * You may go, then,' said Odin, * to live amongst 
the flowers, and play with the wild bees and summer 
insects. You must, however, find something to do, 
for I cannot have you altogether idle.' 

** * If we had only any one to teach us,' said the 
Light Elves, * we would try to do well ; but we are 
such foolish little people.' 

" * I shall see to it,' said Odin. 

"Then the Light Elves flew away and busied 
themselves steering the clouds, bursting the folded 
buds, setting the blossoms, pouring sweetness into 
the swelling fruit, hatching birds' eggs, and teaching 
the young ones to sing. And by-and-by Odin sent 
them a teacher who taught them to be even more 
useful to man, to blow the perfumes of the flowers 
abroad upon the breeze, to send forth the freshening 
gales of the morning, to open new springs and foun- 
tains that man might drink and bathe, and to paint 
the cheek of the sick with the rosy colours of health. 
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Oh, King Olaf!" continued Hablet earnestly, **even 
now the Light Elves are clamouring at your doors 
and windows to get in. I hear the rustling of their 
small wings, and I hear their thin voices asking to be 
admitted.*' 

" What ! these same Light Elves of King Odin's ? " 
asked Olaf. "Throw open these windows, unbar 
those doors!" 

And suddenly there was a rushing and a quivering 
as of the Light Elves' wings overhead, as the fresh 
breeze blew in and all about the court-room. Before 
the breeze had been admitted, the air of the room was 
the very breath of pestilence itself, and two or three of 
King Olaf'sKnow-Nothings had fallen down swooning 
from want of fresh air. When one fell there was 
always a cry of " the plague, the plague ! " though 
the chief plague was only the bad air. 

But now the sweet breeze wandered all about the 
court, and everyone drew in long breaths of the scented 
air. 

" Now, King Olaf," said Hablet, " send your people 
home to bury their dead, and to throw open every 
door and window in the city. Wash your sick, and 
give them cool draughts and tender food, and the 
plague will vanish from among you." 

And as Hablet advised, so was it done. 





CHAPTER III. 




hablet's mission. 

|N a few days the terror that had afflicted 
the simple people of Borntheim like the 
spell of a witch or the unconquerable pres- 
sure of nightmare had disappeared ; for the plague, 
assailed by the " Light Elves " whom the people now 
freely invited into their houses, had fairly taken to 
flight. The " Light Elves," swarmed in at the open 
windows and doors, bringing sweet air and sunshine 
with them, and fanning the pale cheeks of the sick 
people with their butterfly wings, until the plague, 
unable to live where these kindly health-^bringers 
came, arose like a great unclean bird from the city 
over which it had been brooding, and sped away on 
its black wings to some region of fever and damps 
where it might find an undisturbed dwelling-place. 
And Borntheim rejoiced when the monstrous thing 
had gone away. No longer would you see the sad 
sprigs of the Quicken tree above the doors; no longer 
were the streets silent and desolate. The houses 
were all thrown open, the market-place was thronged 
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with buyers and sellers, and in the stalls and rude 
open shops the workmen plied their trades busily. 
The baker sweated again at his oven, the black- 
smith's hammer rang out a merry chime on the 
anvil, and the shoe maker, no longer dozing and 
dreaming in helplessness, worked desperately hard to 
make up for lost time. At the palace. King Olafs 
court had now something of a royal look. The dead 
silence of the halls and the sadness of the king had 
fled together, and Hablet, who came hither every day, 
seemed to have driven away the fogs and vapours of 
the place by the light of his Silver Star. 

But in no home had a happier change taken place 
than in the house of Dame Bountiful. This lady 
had long mourned the sufferings of her neighbours 
in Borntheim, and wept every night in pity for their 
ignorance and weakness, and in sorrow that she could 
help them but little. She gave them all the bread 
she could spare, she used nearly all her honey in 
making mead for those that required it, and she sent 
away her servants to gather sprigs of the Quicken 
tree, that the evil spirits who in that far land were 
thought to come and claim the dead might be warned 
off. But more than this she was not able to do. 
If she could only teach her neighbours to be wiser 
than they were 1 But how could she teach them ? 
All she hers&lf knew was that there must be such a 
thing as knowledge. But it puzzled her to think 
where to seek it, and her generous heart was wrung 
as she reflected that, though she had it, she could not 
give it to others. The one hope she had was in 
young Hablet. She knew he was a messenger of 
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good when first she welcomed him in her hall. She 
was certain he was wise, for she had heard all about 
his story of the Light Elves, and her heart was glad- 
dened when she saw that by following his advice 
the people of Bomtheim had driven away the plague. 
But, more than all, Dame Bountiful had faith in 
Hablet's appearance, in the brightness and nobleness 
ofhis features, and in the light, as from another world, 
that shone from his forehead. 

Bjit the great believer in Hablet was the little 
maid Thekla, Dame BountifuPs granddaughter. She 
sat at his feet, leaning her arm on his knee, and, 
gazing up into his face, drank in every word that he 
spoke with a look of calm, abundant happiness that 
no power on earth could disturb ; and at night, when 
the log hissed and flamed in the flreplace and the 
lamp was lit, she listened with her whole heart to 
the tales that he would tell — and he was a great story- 
teller — answering the sad parts of the tale with her 
tears and the merry parts with laughter. 

Hablet with his two friends had been staying many 
days at Dame Bountiful's house, when one morning 
early, messengers came from the court demanding 
that the strangers should at once repair to the 
palace and see the king. The messengers were 
breathless with running, and their faces were full of 
alarm and anxiety. 

" Fair sirs, hasten and come with us," cried the 
first messenger, " for our Lord the King is fuming 
with impatience, and has already cuffed his chamber- 
lain and pulled his chief counsellor by the beard, and 
quarrelled with his Queen Noma, who laughs at him 
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scornfully. Ye alone are able to still his disquiet and 
persuade him again to look kindly on his people." 

" He was restless all night, and this morning his 
temper is little better than a wolfs," said a second 
messenger. *' Come with us at once, stranger Lords, 
for if we return without you with small delay our 
royal master will royally take off our heads." 

Then the three friends arrayed themselves forth- 
with to go to the palace. Each of them buckled on the 
richly-jewelled sword that King Olaf had given him 
for his services, and Hablet threw over his shoulder 
the broidered mantle which OlaPs queen had clasped 
upon him with her own hands. 

Then they set out," the messengers running on in 
front and Hablet with Nichol on one side and Abel on 
the other, walking smartly after. As they walked 
along, the simple people of Borntheim lifted their 
caps to them with respectful smiles, for the three 
strangers were everywhere esteemed as three young 
lords who had come from distant lands to teach them 
and deliver them from all their difficulties. Then 
they were so handsome and gallant in their bearing 
and brave attire that all that looked upon them liked 
them. And Hablet, knowing their love toward him 
and their trust in him, took upon himself a sacred 
vow as he walked onward to the palace that he would 
shun no danger and spare no effort to do them good. 

A few minutes' walk brought the party to the 
palace. Here everything had undergone a change 
since yesterday. A shadow, as from some returning 
€vil like the plague, rested over the court. The few 
servants that hurried about the halls — for most of 
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them had sought a safe and remote retreat in the 
kitchens and cellars — went on their errands silently 
and with looks of alarm. Hablet and his friends 
were ushered into the chamber of the king, who was 
pacing about restlessly, but turned round readily and 
anxiously as soon as the strangers appeared. 

" Come hither, Hablet, my hope^ my stay; for all 
my people here are but dunderheads, dotards, and 
know-nothings! You, by your wisdom and knowledge, 
have aroused in me a resolution to rule my people 
royally and guide them in an onward path. But 
now am I thrice more miserable than before ! For 
in the years gone by I was slothful, ignorant, im- 
movable, as my subjects still are, and having no 
knowledge of the higher and diviner life that might 
be led, I suffered no hungering pangs to attain to it. 
Now am I tormented with yearnings for I know not 
what. The eyes of my mind have not yet been 
opened, and though I know that it is a king's duty 
to teach his people to know and to walk by 
Heaven's first laws, to master the elements, to make 
earth, sea, fire, and water his servants, to seize the 
treasures which the mountains offer to him, and by 
knowing everything to be able to do everything, yet 
I am unable to see the means whereby to compass 
my ends. Solve me my riddle, Hablet ; for the gods 
labour with you and whatever you do is done for good." 

** It is but little we can do for you, my Lord King," 
said Hablet ; " but whatever the strength of Nichol 
Forehand can achieve, whatever Abel Afterward can 
do in advice, and whatever I can undertake, shall be 
willingly done to serve you." 
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" Thanks, brave strangers/' cried the King. " Even 
already, Hablet, I taste the springs of hope as I look 
at the unconquerable light that darts from your Silver 
Star. Ah! how miserable I did feel in the dead 
watches of the night, when dreadful visions stood 
round my bed like threatening ghosts." 

" If good blows, stout and many of them, may mend 
the matter. Lord King," said Nick, as he swung his 
mallet from his shoulder, and made its steel-bound 
head ring on the stone floor of the chamber, " then let 
your servant Nick Forehand know of what you com- 
plain, and your redress shall begin from this hour." 

*' I may not have all the cunning of the serpent, 
King Olaf, any more than friend Nick has all the 
gentleness of the dove," said Abel, " but I think I 
may at least have enough to outwit some of your 
enemies." 

'* Bravely said, young lords, bravely said," cried the 
king, laughing with hope and joy, his red face redder 
than usual from his emotion, and his long white hair 
shaking on his shoulders as he laughed. *^ Come with 
me into my own chamber," continued hie, " and I will 
tell you all my fears." 

The king then took them to a warm inner chamber 
and bade them sit before him. On the hearth sparkled 
a small fire, built up of pleasantly-smelling pine-wood 
branches, the walls were hung with the dried skins of 
bears, elk, and deer, and the floor was strewn — as to 
this day you may see the floors of remote farmhouses 
in Norway — with freshly-plucked juniper twigs. 

Olaf of Bomtheim covered his eyes with his hand 
for a moment, and tried to recall the evil visions that 
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had tormented him all night, then looking up wearily — 
" My children," said he, "for though you are wiser 
than I am, you are still but in the May of life, while 
I am in its November, you may have heard that the 
kingdom of Borntheim, once the greatest in all the 
North Land, is now as nothing compared with what it 
was. Formerly our herdsmen filled all the northern 
valleys with their flocks and herds in the summer- 
time, our hunters ranged from this central valley 
away to the north and west, where there is little or 
nothing to be seen, save rocks and snow and wild 
seas, and we had bold men that gathered gold and 
precious stones on the far mountain sides. But the 
ancient spirit of our race has sunk. None but giant 
shapes now dwell among these mountains," said he, 
pointing away northward, where the peaked moun- 
tains rose up like the huge monuments of a graveyard 
of the giants. " None of my men will venture there," 
continued he. " The green valleys between the hills 
where the cattle might fatten all the summer-time, 
are left to the deer and the elk. The seams of gold 
that streak the mountain sides, and which were led 
up there to the sight of man and for his use by these 
Dwarfs, whom, as you told us, Odin long ago 
banished to work under ground — ^to make the gold 
and silver and jewels at the central fires of the earth 
— have been untouched by any lord or vassal of Bom- 
theim's king for ages. For all the northern mountain 
land is full of giants, that fall upon every man who 
dares to enter their dominions, wind-giants, frost- 
giants, and mist-giants. There in the sky of that 
North Land, strange disorder — like that which Odin 
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prophesied, where the ' twilight of the gods * should 
come, and the sun should be chased by the wolf 
through the sky — sometimes takes place. The 
heavens appear in confusion. The kindly northern 
lights, that bring a sort of daylight to us when the 
darkness of winter is with us from month to month, are 
blotted out. Strange fires appear in the heavens, and 
the hunter is frighted by seeing two or three suns in 
the sky at once. What heart so brave as can look at 
such a sight without fear ! Then there are the giant 
huntsmen that rove among the mountains, and 
brandish their spears against our own hunters, and 
follow them step by step, till they fly in terror from 
their country and return again to the plains. Airy 
ships, too, hanging in the clouds, sail on, bearing the 
old sea-king through space, for the vikings cannot 
rest even in death. Terrors such as these have 
frighted the souls of my people, and now what can we 
do for bread ? There are no herds in the valleys, for 
no herdsmen can be found who will keep watch over 
flocks in these lonely places. Bread we cannot get 
for all of us ; for our brief summer and cold soil deny 
us crops abundant enough. Gold and silver we have 
hardly any in all Borntheim, and there is not a man 
among us bold enough, and skilled sufficiently to go 
and seek them in the mountain clefts. These things 
I never thought of till last night. For, Hablet, since 
you came among us, teaching us how to think, and 
carrying with you a beautiful light as from heaven 
wherever you go, I have been too happy in seeing 
my people rising from their plague-beds, to think of 
other evils, and before you came I never thought at 
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all. But last night my bed was haunted by visions 
that threatened disaster. I have told you of all the 
evils that are crushing me save one. When we are 
weakened by famine, Eric from the East will sweep 
down upon us with his warriors, and swallow us up. 
The sceptre shall pass from the house of Olaf of 
Borntheim, and his subjects become the slaves of the 
Swede." 

Olaf, who was childless, and who already was 
almost too old to head an army in the field, shuddered 
as he spoke of the ruin of his country, his old hands 
trembled as he held them out imploringly to Hablet, 
his voice shook with the quavers of age, and his eyes 
were suffused with tears. Hablet looked at the old 
man, and for a moment shared his fears, and felt part 
of his sorrow, but it was only for a moment. Then 
he raised his head, and the bright smile was on his 
face again, while from the Silver Star a pure light 
like that which must have risen from the altar fires of 
old, when the sacrifice was accepted, shot upward 
and around in small bright rays. 

" Fear not, my Lord King," said he. " It is well 
you know of the evils that threaten you, for now you 
can the better protect yourself against them. Give 
me but sixty men of Borntheim, and I will lead them 
into the very homes and fastnesses of the giants, and 
will drive away all the terrors of the north. And 
more than this; before the autumn is ended, I shall 
send you grain for bread in the winter-time, and it 
will go hard with me if I cannot also make the moun- 
tains yield their glittering treasures, as well as the 
earth its fruits." 
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"What, Hablet! Bread and gold! Bread and 
gold !" cried the old man, springing up from his chair 
with amazement and trembling delight. 

" Bread and gold you will have, King Olaf, if Heaven 
prospers our kindly intent, and the gods are ever boun- 
tiful to him who labours strongly for the good of his 
fellows. Be patient, Lord King; drive away your fears; 
for when the brown of the autumn is on the leaf your 
gamers will be full, and your treasure chests will at 
least not be empty. Fear not for Eric of the East, for 
the good men of Borntheim will soon be strong enough 
to drive them back again, should he even try to cross 
the wild mountains that lie between him and you.*' 

When the king and the two youths Abel and Nichol 
heard these words, they were almost frantic with 
delight. Nick fairly capered and danced about the 
room for a few moments, swinging his mallet as if 
already he was in the thick of the fight with the 
monsters of the mountains; while the king, leaning 
back in his chair, fairly gave way to the visions of 
happiness that floated before him. Then a shade of 
doubt and alarm passing over his face, the king leant 
forward and looked anxiously at Hablet, who stood 
before him bold, confident, and with a happy smile 
lighting up his face. 

" But how, Hablet, how are these wonders to come 
about ? *' he asked. 

"Ah! never fear, my Lord King," said Abel; "the 
light of the Silver Star will guide us both to the 
means and the end." 

" If King Olaf will call his people together to-mor- 
row," said Hablet, " and let me have sixty stout men 

4 
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of Bomtheim — twenty huntsmen, twenty who have 
been shepherds and^ farmers, and twenty who have 
learned to work at the anvil and know the use of the 
spade and pick — ^what I have promised shall be per- 
formed. All I ask more is that the men be armed 
with the swords, spears, the bows and darts and the 
axes they use in war ; that they carry with them the 
implements, the hammers or the spades, that they 
work. with at home; that they take with them such 
cattle and horses as are their own, as well as the 
measure of grain that they had set apart to live upon 
from this time till the eod of the year. In this way 
I will not impoverish the city ; for the men will take 
with them only what is their own, ^nd lio more food 
than they would have used if they had stayed with you 
in Bomtheim." 

"But how can you live?*' asked the king; "not 
on the bread that you make from the grain alone ? " 

Hablet smiled. 

" Are not your rivers and fiords swarming with fish 
and haunted with flocks of wild fowl ? Do not the 
elk, the red-deer and the reindeer browse in your 
valleys and on your upland slopes ? and are your 
forests not loud with the cooing of pigeons? " 

" Your words, Hablet," said the king seriously, 
" are to me like a new religion; they have revealed to 
me more of the earth and more of man than I ever 
before knew. May the gods forward you, dear young 
lord, in all your works ! " 

" But I must work, King Olaf, that I may deserve 
success. Let me, I pray you, bid your heralds pro- 
claim throughout all your territory that men are 
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wanted to go to the far mountains to drive away the 
giants and the ghosts and the airy ships ; and that 
all people are called to assemble on the river's bank 
to-morrow at noon." 

** As you will, Hablet; as you wilL Everything 
you wish shall be done," answered the king. And 
at these words the lads rose, and bowing lowly left 
the chamber. 

Without a moment's delay the three friends sum- 
moned the heralds and bade them, at the king's 
command, hurry through the city and the territory of 
Bomtheim, and proclaim to the people that the 
stranger lord, Hablet, asked for threescore men to go 
with him to seek fortune among the mountains. When 
the people first heard the news they laughed aloud. 
" It is some mad freak of our poor old king," said 
they. Does he not know that the giants of the 
mountains kill and devour all men who are foolish 
enough to disturb them in their own domain ? King 
Olaf must be bewitched indeed." But after a time 
the minds of some began to change. " They say it 
is Lord Hablet who is to lead this little army — he who 
delivered us from the plague. Who knows but he 
may have power over the monsters of the mountain, 
as he had over the flying pestilence ? No man can 
see the light'of the Silver Star and not love and trust 
him that bears it, and who knows but that beasts and 
evil spirits will either be tamed by it or will flee from 
it ? " And later in the day, when Hablet with Nichol 
and Abel Afterward walked through the town, the 
people looked up and smiled to the lads with all con- 
fidence and affection; and at last as they moved 
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along loud cheers resounded around them, and often 
they heard the cry; '* I, for one, will follow the Silver 
Star wherevefr it may lead ! " 

After having walked over the city to note how the 
people received the proclamation, Hablet turned with 
his friends and went homeward to Dame Bountiful's 
house. His eyes seemed to be on fire when he heard 
the cheers of the people, and he smiled proudly ; but 
now when hurrying toward the home of Thekla — 
little Thekla, who was goodness itself, who was pure 
as a mother's blessing, as the dream of an angel — ^the 
smile faded from his face. He knew he must to-mor- 
row leave the friends with whom he had dwelt for 
many days and had been so happy; but he knew not 
when he should return, or whether he should ever 
return at all. He loved Dame Bountiful almost as 
a son loves a mother; but for Thekla he had a strange 
romantic affection, and when he thought of parting 
from her, something tugged heavily at his heart, and 
he sighed deeply. 

When they heard the sigh, Abel and Nick looked 
at each other and uplifted their eyebrows as much as 
to say, " What's in the wind now ? " but they said 
not a word. 

Hablet continued walking along in silence with 
his eyes bent on the ground. A second time he 
sighed; but stopping midway, as if conscious of having 
done something selfish, he quickly raised his head 
and glanced at his companions on each side. 

"Ha, Nick ! mine armourer of three hundred years* 
standing, and how like you the journey on which we 
are bound to-morrow ? " said he, with a cheerfulness 
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that was just a little forced. " You will have work 
enough for your mallet, I promise you. And you, 
Abel, Wisdom's mouthpiece, what think you of our 
scheme? I fear you had better leave your old toga 
of learning, your proverbs, and your wise sayings at 
home ; for when we go to the mountains you will 
have little use for them." 

" Keep a thing seven years, it will come useful 
some time or other," answered the wise Abel. 

"Are you not grieved, my good brothers," continued 
Hablet, as they came in front of Dame Bountiful's 
house, " are you not sorry to leave this house, and to 
leave Bomtheim? Have we not had happy fortunes 
since that spring morning when we started on our 
journey together from the King's Knoll? Every one 
has received us lovingly — the good King Olaf and 
Queen Noma, Dame Bountiful, so gracious and so 
wise, and all the people of this city." 

" They have indeed been kind; and were it not to 
follow you and seek adventure we would be grieved 
to leave them." 

" Were it not for the sweet little maid Thekla," 
thought Hablet (though he said never a word), " I 
could leave them all to-morrow almost without a 
pang ! " 

They entered the house. Abel and Nick strolled 
away into the garden, to pass the time till they should 
be called to dinner, and to talk over and over again 
about what to-morrow might bring forth; while 
Hablet passed softly through the hall to the chamber 
where Dame Bountiful used mostly to sit. He paused 
at the door, for there was something most sweet and 
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solemn in the look of the room. The window afforded 
a westward, view, and through the open space he saw 
the sun beginning to sink among the higher and 
lighter clouds that rose in the west. The warm 
light that had travelled all the way from the wide 
halls of sunset fell softly upon the kindly features of 
old Dame Bountiful, and seemed to bring youth back 
to her again ; for it flushed her cheek with a faint 
bloom as of early roses, and touched her grey hair, 
and gave back to it again the golden lustre that it 
wore long, long ago when she was a girl. Hablet 
stood at the doorway and gazed into the still room at 
the figure of age whom the sunlight in its play was 
painting anew with the colours of youth. And gazing, 
he started to hear sobs coming from where the good 
Dame sat. Then, on the lady's further side he caught 
a glimpse of a white dress, and of golden curls buried 
deep in the grandmother's lap. It was Thekla! 
The sobbing — a woeful sound to come from a young 
heart — began again, and Hablet was on the point of 
starting to run forward, when— 

" Hush, hush, darling ! " said Dame Bountiful. 
" He will not leave us to come back no more.. He 
will come back again, a great man, when my little 
Thekla is a little older." 

" I do not want him to be great," cried the girl, 
sobbing as if with a breaking heart ; " he would soon 
forget all about me then. I hope he will never, never 
be a great man, for then I will see him no more, and 
I must die ! " 

" Thekla, Thekla ! " cried Hablet, running forward 
and raisihglhe maiden from the ground where she was 
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kneeling by her grandmother's side. "Cry no more; 
I will not be long away from you. I will come again 
when the summer is done; and I will never forget you 
for a single day, wherever I may go or whatever I 
may do. Cry no more, dear Thekla ; this is the last 
sunset we will see together till* the bright days come 
again, so let me see you happy to-night; for when far 
away I will love to think that I left you smiling and 
joyous." 

At the first sound of his voice the little maid sprang 
to her feet, and wound her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him. 

** No, I will not cry," she said, while the tears were 
• still fast flowing. "I will be merry — as merry as a 
lark. I will be anything that will please you, Hablet. 
But do not go away into the far wild countries never 
to return. If you do I must die — I must die. But if 
you are sure you will come back to us, the hope of 
having you back again will keep me living for years 
— ever so many years! " 

" I would not forsake you for all the world," said 
Hablet soothingly. " I will soon come back." 

" There now, dearest," murmured the Dame, " I 

told you Hablet would soon come again. You will 

cry no more now, Thekla; I know you will not. 

Come," she continued, while Thekla looked up arid 

smiled brightly, "we will be merry to-night, for it is 

' Hablet's last evening with us for a time; And now, 

child, run and see if our supper is getting ready." 

» . At the word Thekla darted from the room like a 

bird. 

Then turning to the youth, Dame Bountiful folded 
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him in her arms for a moment; then looking earnestly 
in his eyes, " Hablet, dear Hablet," she said, " love 
well my little Thekla; for she is Goodness, and should 
you forsake her, you must lose half your wondrous 
power, and the heavenly light of your Silver Star will 
grow dim. So long as you act as the Good Father 
would have you, you must love Thekla ; and know 
that, if you should ever cease to love her, it must be 
because you have lost your purity, and are no longer 
worthy to wear the Silver Star. God bless you, my 
child!" 

Slowly she turned to go away, while Hablet, resting 
on the floor, on one knee, had bowed his head and 
covered his face with his hands. And as the Dame 
softly stole away she fancied she heard the murmured 
accents of a prayer. 

Later in the evening, when the west was all ablaze 
with sunset, Hablet and Thekla stood together in the 
garden, their faces reddened by the glow of the dying 
day. Their eyes wistfully searched the great fields of 
amber light that stretched upward from the bars of 
crimson and gold, to the lone evening star shining 
high in the pale light above, and their thoughts 
reached far into the happy future which the coming 
years should bring. They hardly knew yet what love 
was ; but this they knew, that if love died between 
them, misery and sin and death would follow. Thus 
it was with a trembling happiness that they wandered 
in the garden, talking low and fondly till the dews 
began to fall and they were called within, where the 
fire was briskly burning in the wide fireplace, and the 
lamps were lighted. 
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"You will tell us another of your tales, Hablet, 
won't you, since this is the last evening you are to be 
with us ? '* said the Dame, when the evening meal was 
done, and the low seats were drawn close round in 
front of the fire, 

'' I can think of only one tale to-night, Mother 
Bountiful,*' answered Hablet, '^ and it is a sad one. 
I cannot help dreaming about the far journey we are 
to begin to-morrow, and that makes me think of 
Freyja's wanderings." 

** Is it indeed a sad one?" asked Thekla, looking at 
once anxious and interested. 

" And if it be," said Abel, " it is all the more likely 
to be worth hearing. Folly comes to us always gaily 
clad, but the suit that best befits Wisdom is a sober 
one. And who was Freyja ? " 

" I will tell you," answered Hablet. And he forth- 
with redeemed his promise by relating as follows the 
story of 

"THE WANDERINGS OF FREYJA. 

" Freyja was the sister of Frey, the King of the 
Light Elves, and she lived in Asgard, the city of 
heroes, in the early ages of the world, when Odin 
still reigned. She had a wonderful husband, named 
Odur, one of the sons of the Immortals, who had come 
a long way to marry her. Odur was splendid as the 
sunshine to look upon ; and Freyja, with her yellow 
hair, and her eyes like blue lakes in summer-time, 
was one of the fairest in Asgard. She was every one's 
favourite, for not only was she so very beautiful, but 
her music was considered the finest that could be 
heard in all these regions. Perhaps her good fortune 
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made Freyja a little vain. At any rate she used to 
boast a little — never, however, about herself, but 
about her husband, Odur, who had left his country 
and his immortal kindred to come to marry her, a 
creature of the earth. When the other ladies of 
Asgard heard her talking in this way, some said she 
was very fortunate, whilst others were a little jealous 
of her, and warned her not to be vain on account of 
her happiness, lest sorrow should overtake her un- 
awares. 

" But everything went on pleasantly with Freyja 
for a long time, and she led a gay, delightful, and 
beautiful life in her palace of Folkvang, basking in 
the sunshine of her happiness, and shedding joy and 
pleasure upon every one around her. But one day, 
one unlucky day, she went out alone from Asgard to 
see her brother Frey, the King of the Light Elves, in 
his dwelling, which was called Alfheim. She wished 
to beg a favour of her brother. There was to be a 
great feast in the Valhalla, the hall of heroes at Asgard, 
next day. All the lords and nobles were to be there 
with their ladies. 

" * Every one will be beautifully dressed,* said 
Freyja, *^nd I have not a single ornament to wear.' . 

" * But you are more beautiful than any one, Freyja,* 
said her husband, ' and you require no ornaments.' 

" * Every one does not think as you do, Odur,' an- 
swered Freyja ; * and if I go to Valhalla without .an 
ornament of any kind, I shall certainly be despised.' 

" So saying, Freyja set off to Alfheim to see her 
brother^ and to beg of him a garland of flowers at 
least. But somehow or other she could not iind her 
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brother. Her mind was full of vain thoughts, and, 
instead of going to Alfheim, where the Light Elves 
dwelt, her wayward feet led her downward, downward 
to Svartheim, where lived the mischievous dwarfs 
who were banished to labour underground. But she 
hardly cared where she went, so long as she had a 
chance of getting an ornament and outshining all the 
ladies at the feast at Valhalla. 

" Downward she went into an open cavern ; down, 
down, until she lost daylight. ' Where am I ? ' she 
said. ' Why surely this must be Svartheim. And not 
an unpleasant place either, nor half so dark as I ex- 
pected.' 

'' Neither, indeed, was it at all dark; for, far on before 
her, winding in and out through the cavern's innermost 
recesses, were groups of little men, who had each a 
lantern in his cap and a pickaxe in his hand. They 
were working hard, digging for diamonds, which they 
piled against the walls and hung across the roof in white 
and rose coloured coronets, glittering marvellously. 

" Four clever little dwarf chiefs were directing the 
labours of the rest ; but as soon as they caught sight 
of Freyja they sat down in the centre of the cavern, 
and began to work diligently at something which they 
held between them, bending over it with strange 
chattering and grimaces. Freyja could not see well 
what they were doing till she went nearer, when, 
peeping over their shoulders — oh! beautiful! flashing! 
exquisitely worked I bewildering ! 

'' It was a necklace I Freyja found this out after 
being almost blinded with the flashing brilliancy of 
the jewel : she had looked and drawn back, and looked 
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again two or three times. It was the necklace Bri- 
singamen — the Burning! At the moment she saw 
it a passionate wish rose in her heart to have it and 
wear it at the feast of the Valhalla. * I will have it. 
I will have Brisingamen, though I should die/ said 
she. And when the dwarfs heard her say this, they 
held it out to her, looking cunningly under their big 
eyebrows the while, and at length bursting out in wild 
laughter that rung through all the cavern and was 
taken up by all the dwarf multitude in the winding 
cave, and was echoed back from side to side, from roof 
to floor. 

" Now Freyja had the necklace. When she heard 
the laugh she only turned her head aside a little way, 
and holding out her hand grasped the necklace eagerly 
and ran out of the cavern and away to the green hill- 
side that sloped upward from its entrance. Here she 
sat down and fitted the ornament upon her neck. 
Then, after glancing shyly in a still pool that was near 
to see how she looked, she rose and went homeward 
with an exulting heart. She felt that all was well 
with her ; but all was not well, but very miserable 
indeed. When she came back to her palace of Folk- 
vang she went to the private rooms to find Odur and 
show him her necklace. But no Odur was to be found. 
She searched in every room hither and thither, back 
and forward ; but he was not in any hall or chamber 
in Folkvang. 

"Odur was gone — gone for ever — back to his home 
among the Immortals. The necklace Brisingamen, 
plaited by evil-hearted dwarfs in vile caverns, and 
Odur from the pure home of the undying ones, could 
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not live together in the palace of Folkvang, But 
Freyja did not know this ; she knew not why Odur 
was gone, nor where he was gone ; she only knew that 
she could not find him, and she began to wring her 
hands in agony, and to water the necklace with warm, 
fast-coming tears. 

"And as she sat thus mourning in the entrance of 
her palace all the ladies of Asgard passed by on their 
way to the feast at Valhalla. They looked at her 
pitifully, and some said one thing, some another, but 
none oiFthem spoke encouragingly; and one of them, 
a great lady, shook her head, and said something re- 
proachfully about beauty and pride and punishment, 
which sank so deeply into Freyja's heart that she 
arose in her despair, and went straight to Odin's 
throne and said — 

** * Father of Lords, listen to my weeping, and do 
not turn away from me with a cruel frown. I have 
searched through my palace of Folkvang, and all 
through the city of Asgard, but nowhereismy husband, 
Odur the Immortal, to be found. Let me go. Father 
Odin, I beseech you, and seek him far and near, across 
the earth, through the air, over the sea, even to the 
borders of Jotunheim.' 

" Odin answered, 'Go, Freyja, and good fortune at- 
tend you.* 

" Then Freyja sprang into her swift, softly-rolling 
chariot, which was drawn by two cats, waved her 
hand as she rose over the city, and was gone. 

"The chariot rolled on until Freyja came to the 
greatest city in all the world, and drove down its wide 
streets. 
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• " * None of the houses are good enough for Odur,' 
she said. ' I will not ask for him at such doors as 
these.' 

" So she went straight to the palace of the King. 

" * Is Odur in this palace ? ' she asked of the gate- 
keeper. * Is Odur the Immortal living with the King ? ' 

"But the gatekeeper shook his head, and declared 
that his master had never even heard of such a person. 

"Then Freyja turned away and knocked at many 
other stately doors, asking for Odur; but no one 
among the rich and great even knew her husband's 
name. 

" With a sad heart she turned away and searched 
through the narrow, dirty streets and lanes, but 
everywhere she got the same answer to her question, 
' No, not here, not here.' 

" In the night-time she left the city, and coming to 
the side of a lake she lay down and fell asleep. And 
as she slept she dreamt that Loki, the Prince of Liars, 
came to her and said, grinning frightfully all the time : 

" * You were quite right, Freyja, to go out and try to 
get something for yourself at Svartheim, instead of 
staying at home with your husband. It was very 
wise of you to care more for your dress and your 
beauty than for Odur. You went down into Svar- 
theim and found Brisingamen. Then the Immortal 
went away, but is not Brisingamen better than he ? ' 

"* Brisingamen is dragging me down,' cried Freyja 
in her sleep. 

" And at the words a great laugh burst forth among 
the dwarfs in Svartheim, and came echoing up 
through the vaulted caverns, and shook the ground 
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on which she lay. Then Freyja opened her eyes and 
found it was morning. She arose and prepared to^ 
continue her journey, but first she glanced at her image 
in the lake, and said with a sigh — 

" 'Brisingamen isfair,but I find it heavy sometimes.* 

"Afterwards she travelled through many lands and 
cities^ but no one could tell her aught of Odur. At 
last her chariot rolled eastward, and northward to 
the borders of the dreadful * Giants* Home.' 

*^ Here Freyja stopped, for before her lay the Iron 
Wood, and the Iron Witch sat on the border of it 
looking at the wife of Odur. The wood w^s full of 
the sons and daughters of this ugly witch ; the sons 
and daughters were wolves, and bears, and foxes, and 
many-headed ravenous birds. 

"The wolves howled, the bears growled, and the 
great unclean birds screamed hoarsely, and there was 
such a horrible din that Freyja feared her low voice 
would never be heard. 

" * Can you tell me, old mother,' she said at last to 
the Iron Witch, * where Odur is ? * 

" * I don't understand one word you are saying; and 
if I did, I have no time to answer foolish questions,' 
answered the Iron Woman. 

" These hard words stabbed Freyja like daggers, and 
she stood a long time silently weeping, not knowing 
what to do. 

" *You had better go; there is no use in standing 
there crying,' added the old witch. 

"Freyja got into her chariot again, and going away 
westward at last she came to the wide sea-coast, and 
there everything was gloriously beautiful. It was 
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evening, and the western sky looked like a broad 
crimson flower. No wind stirred the ocean, but the 
small waves rippled in rose-coloured froth on the 
shore, like the smiles of a giant at play. 

'*JEgir, the old sea-king, supported himself on 
the sand, whilst the cool waters were laving his 
breast, and his ears drank their sweet murmur ; for 
his nine beautiful daughters were waves, and they 
and their father were talking together. Now, though 
JEgir looked so stormy and old, he was really as 
gentle as a child, and no mischief would ever have 
happened in his kingdom if he had been left to him- 
self. 

" Freyja wandered along the shore toward the 
place where the sea-king was lying, and as she 
went she heard him speaking to his daughters. 

" * What is the history of Freyja ? * he asked. 

" And his daughter, the first wave, answered : 
' Freyja is a fair young goddess of the wind and 
rain, who once was happy in Asgard.' 

** Then the second wave said : ' But she left her 
fair palace there, and Odur her immortal love.' 

" Third wave : * She went down to the cavern of 
dwarfs.' 

" Fourth wave : * She found Brisingamen there, 
and carried it away with her.' 

"Fifth wave: *But when she got back to Folk- 
vang she found that Odur was gone.' 

" Sixth wave : * Because Freyja had loved herself 
more than immortal love.' 

" Seventh wave : * Freyja will never be happy 
again, for Odur will never come back.' 
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"Eighth wave: *Odur will never come back as 
long as the world shall last.' 

" Ninth wave : * Odur will never return, nor Freyja 
forget to weep.* 

" Freyja stood still, spellbound, listening, and when 
she heard the last words, that Odur would never 
come back, she wrung her hands and cried, * iEgir, 
O Father iEgir ! trouble comes surging up from a 
wide sea, wave over wave, into my soul.' 

"And in truth it seemed as if her words had 
power to change the whole surface of the ocean. 
Wave over wave rose higher and spoke louder ; sea 
and sky were mixed in confusion, and night fell upon 
the storm. Then Freyja sank down exhausted on 
the sand, whereJ she lay until her little daughter 
came and carried her home in her arms. After this, 
Freyja the Beautiful lived in her palace of Folkvang 
with friends and sisters, and was visited by all the 
lords and ladies of Asgard ; but never more did Odur 
return, nor Freyja forget to weep." 
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CHAPTER IV 

iduna's apples. 




HEN Hablet had finished his story, there 
was silence for a few moments, and Thekla 
was heard softly weeping. But whether 
she was weeping for Freyja*s mournful fate, or be- 
cause Hablet was to leave her the next morning, it 
would be hard to tell. 

"It is a sad tale indeed," said Dame Bountiful; 
"but it is a true one of all of us, as well as of Freyja. 
For the memory of having done wrong never dies 
within us, and, like Freyja, we can never forget to 
mourn over it. But come, my children, these sad 
thoughts do not suit well with your years. Besides, 
we only make matters worse by brooding over the 
sins or the mistakes we have committed. Work and 
love are the great restorers of happiness — if work be 
only earnest and love be worthily bestowed." 

" It is true, then," cried Hablet, " that though 
we do evil, there is hope that we may at some time 
cease to suffer from it." 

" Our forefathers in the North Land have always 
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thought so," answered Dame Bountiful; "and I 
have heard that in the south countries men are 
assured that their sins shall be forgiven them, 
through the help of One who takes all sin upon 
Himself and is yet sinless. But I cannot under- 
stand such things, though I know an old story of the 
North that seems to mean something of a similar 
kind. Your story, Hablet, tells of error, and the 
lasting misery that follows it ; mine tells of evil 
defeated, death overcome, and joy restored." 

**0h, we will hear this tale!" cried Thekla, "for 
Hablet's story has filled me with fear." 

" Heap on more wood then, Nicol Forehand; and 
you, Abel Afterward, throw that cloak around my 
Thekla's shoulders, and I shall tell you my story 
before you go to rest." 

The lads did as they were desired, though Hablet 
helped Abel to wrap the cloak around Thekla ; and 
the dame then commenced her story of 

THE APPLES OF IMMORTALITY. 

" Iduna the Innocent lived with her husband Bragi 
in a splendid dwelling hard by Asgard, the city of 
heroes ; it stood on the southern slope of a hill, was 
surrounded by groves and gardens, and was named 
* Ever Young,' because nothing in or around could 
ever decay or grow old so long as the good Iduna 
dwelt there. The trees wore always a tender light 
green colour as the hedges do in spring, the flowers 
always held their early bloom, and remained for the 
most part only half opened, and on every blade of 
grass there always glittered a trembling drop of dew. 
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Busy breezes were ever wandering about the grove, 
making the leaves dance from morning till nighty and 
moving the blossoms of the iBowers. 

" * Blow away/ whispered the leaves to the winds, 
* for we will never be tired/ 

"*And you will never be old/ sang the brisk 
winds in answer. And then the birds caught up the 
chorus and flitted from branch to branch through 
the grove — singing, 

" * Never tired and never old 1 ' 

" Iduna, the Lady of the Grove, seemed to be the 
native spirit of the place, the fit companion of the 
birds of the wood, the fit mistress of the flowers. 
She was so fair that when she bent over the river 
that flowed through * Ever Young,' and enticed her 
swans to come to her, the fishes stood still in the 
water, lest they should destroy such a beautiful image 
floating across it ; and when she held out her hand 
with bread for the swans to eat, it gleamed like a 
water-lily it was so wondrous white. 

" The innocent Iduna never left her grove to pay a 
visit even to her nearest neighbours, and yet she did 
not by any means lead a dull life ; for besides having 
the company of her husband Bragi she was visited 
every day by all the heroes of Asgard. It was only 
natural that the heroes should love to wander in the 
lovely grove and to sit chatting in the evening with 
the beautiful Iduna and her husband Bragi, who 
invented the art of eloquence ; but, to tell the truth, 
it was neither Iduna nor the grove that had most to 
do with their visits to * Ever Young.' 

" Iduna herself was well aware of this; and when her 
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visitors had chatted a short time with her, she always 
went to the farthest recess of her bower, brought out 
a golden casket, and requested that her guests would 
not think of going away till they had tasted the 
apples which she knew she could always draw from 
it. This favour she was always glad to show to her 
friends, for she believed that her apples had the finest 
jBavour of any fruit in the world. 

"The heroes of Asgard would have been too 
courteous to refuse Iduna's kindness, even had the 
apples been only half as delicious as they were. But 
there is no doubt they were a most wonderful fruit ; 
for if any one of the heroes happened to be a little 
tired, or a little out of spirits, or a little cross, when 
he came into the bower, it always followed that, as 
soon as he had eaten one apple, he found himself as 
fresh and vigorous and happy as ever he had been 
in his life. So fond were they, indeed, of these apples, 
and so necessary did they think them for their daily 
comfort, that they never went on a journey without 
requesting the lady of * Ever Young ' to give them 
one or two to strengthen them against the fatigues 
of the way. 

**And Iduna was quite able to satisfy all their 
demands : she had no fear of her store ever failing, 
for as surely as she took an apple from her casket 
another one plumped in, though where it came from 
she could never discover. She never saw it till it 
was close to the bottom of the casket ; but she always 
heard the sweet tinkling sound it made when it 
touched the golden rim. It was as play to Iduna to 
stand by her casket, taking the apples out, and 
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watching the fresh rosy ones come tumbling in, 
without knowing who threw them. 

"One spring morning Odin with Bragi and two 
other lords had agreed to take a journey abroad to 
see if any entertaining adventure was to be met with, 
and before starting they came to Iduna's garden to 
obtain some of the life-giving apples to strengthen 
them on their journey. Iduna busied herself in 
taking the apples out of her casket ; and when Bragi 
her husband had taken a tender farewell of her, wh en 
Odin and his lords had gone away, the grove, green 
and fair as it was, full of life that never declined, 
seemed to her, perhaps, a little solitary. 

" Iduna the Innocent stood by the fountain watching 
the bright water as it danced up into the air and 
quivered and fell back, making a hundred little 
flashing circles in the river, and then for once she 
grew tired of the light and the noise and wandered 
down to a still place where the river was shaded by 
low bushes on each side and reflected clearly the blue 
sky overhead. 

** As she sat there and looked down into the deep 
water, she began to notice that a dreadful form 
was reflected up at her from the surface of the river 
— a form with large black lowering wings, pointed 
claws and a head with fierce eyes. 

"She started, and looking up beheld the very 
monster whose reflection she had seen in the water 
looking down upon her from the sky. Such a sight 
had never before been seen in Asgard. As Iduna 
looked, the great evil thing, frightened away perhaps 
by her innocence, waved its wings and went up and 
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up, till its form lessened to a black spot in the sky. 
This monster was no other than Thiasse the Violent ; 
the strongest giant in Giant-land, who had been 
known to change himself into all sorts of shapes, and 
who had come hither to see if he could not steal 
away Iduna's golden casket. 

" It was no longer terrible to look at, but the ♦ 
memory of it lay heavy on Iduna's heart. She arose 
and ran through the sunny gardens of 'Ever Young;' 
but she could not forget the black wings and fierce 
eyes of the monster. A new strange feeling of dread 
— a feeling never yet known to any dweller in Asgard 
— thrilled in her heart. She did not know what to 
make of it. 

'* One evening, when all the lords of Asgard were 
feasting, and relating their adventures to each other 
in the great hall of Valhalla, Loki the Deceiver, the 
only one of the sons of the heroes whose mind was 
evil and whose heart was wicked, stole away silently 
from the banquet. This Loki's delight was to make 
mischief. He was a friend of the monster giant 
Thiasse, and had given him a promise to obtain, by 
fair means or foul, the golden casket from which 
Iduna got her apples. Swiftly, then, when he had 
left behind him the gates of Valhalla, he strode away 
towards the grove of 'Ever Young.' 

" It was a still, bright evening, and quiet beauty 
reigned throughout Iduna's dwelling. The leaves of 
the trees moved softly up and down, whispering sweet 
words to each other; the flowers half folded, as if 
closing their eyes to sleep, nodded dreamily to their 
own reflections in the water ; and Iduna sat by the 
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fountain, resting her head on one hand and thinking 
of pleasant things. 

'* Loki approached ; but the peaceful beauty of the 
place did not affect him. 

** * It may be good for them that like it/ thought he, 
* to dwell here ; but / am not the happier because 
people can live here such pleasant lives. It does not 
do me good, or cure the pain I have had so long in 
my heart.* 

'* His long black shadow, for the sun was setting, 
now fell on the water in front of Iduna, and made her 
start. In an instant she remembered the dark-winged 
vision she had seen, and she was afraid, till she saw 
it was only Loki, who had often come and eaten of 
her apples with the other lords of Asgard. Then she 
rose up, smiling kindly. 

*' * I am wearied with a long journey,* said Loki 
abruptly, * and I would eat one of your apples to re- 
fresh me after my fatigue.' 

'^ Iduna had the casket beside her, and putting in 
her hand, drew forth an apple and gave it to her 
visitor. To her surprise, Loki, instead of giving 
her the warm thanks to which she was accustomed 
for her gifts, or beginning to eat the apple, turned it 
round and round in his hand and looked at it 
contemptuously. 

** * It is true, then,* he said, after examining the 
apple for some time. * Your apples are indeed small 
and withered in comparison with some I can show 
you. I was unwilling to believe it at first, but now 
I see there is no doubt about it.' 

** * Small and withered 1 ' cried the still innocent 
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Iduna. * Nay, King Odin himself, who has traversed 
the whole world, has often told me that he has never 
seen any to be compared with them.' 

***That will never be said again,' returned Loki; 
* for this very afternoon I have discovered a tree in a 
grove not far from Asgard, covered with apples so 
beautiful that no one who has seen them will ever 
care again for yours.' 

^' ' I do not wish to see or hear of them,' said Iduna, 
trying to turn away as if she did not mind what she 
had heard. But Loki the Tempter followed at her 
ear, continuing to speak more and more highly of the 
beauty of this new fruit, and hinting that if Iduna did 
not listen to him and go with him to pluck the apples 
of wondrous beauty, all her visitors, the heroes of 
Asgard, and even Bragi himself, would desert her for 
the new grove. Then when she would be left alone 
in * Ever Young,' her happy days would be past, and 
she would pine for the days when she enjoyed the 
friendship and listened to the praise and thanks of 
her guests. 

"Then Iduna — perhaps she was still the Innocent — 
sighed at the thoughts of losing the admiration and 
the pleasant companionship of her friends ; and Loki, 
hearing her sigh, knew he had triumphed. He came 
closer to her and Whispered in her ear — 

** * It is but a short way from Asgard, and the sun 
has nut yet set. Come out with me, then, and before 
any one else has seen the apples, you shall gather 
them, and put them in your casket ; and no woman 
shall ever have it in her power to boast that she can 
feast the heroes more sumptuously than Iduna.' 
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^* Iduna had often been warned by her husband never 
to let anything tempt her to leave the grove of * Ever 
Young ; ' but now her mind was so full of the won- 
derfully beautiful fruit, and she felt such a burning 
wish to get it for herself, and thus retain the gratitude 
and admiration of all Asgard, that she quite forgot 
her husband's commands. 

" * It is only a little way,' she said to herself — was 
she still the Innocent ? ' It is but a little way, and 
there can be no harm in going out just this once.' 

" Loki still urged her to go with him, and at last 
plucking up her golden casket from the ground hastily, 
she asked him to show her the way to this other 
grove. They walked very quickly, and Iduna had 
not time to collect her thoughts before she found her- 
self at the gate of " Ever Young." Here she would 
gladly have stopped to take breath ; but Loki took 
hold of her hand, and — she was no longer the Inno- 
cent — forced her to pass through, though at the very 
moment of passing she half drew back ; for it seemed 
to her as if all the trees in the grove, vexed nearly to 
death, were calling despairingly upon her name and 
saying, * Come back, come back to us ! Oh, come 
back, Iduna ! * She tried to draw back her hand, but 
it was too late. The gate fell behind her with a 
clash, and she and Loki, hand in hand, and gazing 
upon each other with eyes of alarm, stood together 
outside the grove. 

" The trees rose up between them and the setting 
sun, and cast a deep shadow on the place where they 
stood ; a cold night air blew on Iduna's cheek and 
made her shiver. 
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"*Let us hasten on/ she said to Loki, with lips 
that trembled with fear; Met us hasten on, and soon 
come back again.* 

" But when she turned to Loki, she saw that he was 
not looking onward toward Asgard, but up, far up, into 
the sky. Iduna also raised h-er eyes, and as she gazed 
her heart sank within her ; for there, high up over 
her head, just as she had seen it in the morning, 
hung the lowering dark wings, the sharp talons, the 
fierce head looking at her. Thiasse could not come 
near her so long as she remained the innocent mis- 
tress of ' Ever Young ; ' but now he dares do what- 
ever pleases him. For a moment his form hangs 
motionless in the air, then lower, lower the huge 
shadow falls, till, before Iduna found breath to speak, 
the dark wings folded round her, and she was borne 
away far north to the misty land of the giants. 

''Loki watched the lessening forms of the monster 
and his prey till they were passing out of sight, and 
then he smiled as he thought how really well he had 
managed the piece of mischief upon which he had set 
his mind. But the smile soon passed from his face 
as he reflected that this act might have the most 
dreadful result. He remembered that the wise Odin 
had said that Iduna's apples were the Apples of Im- 
mortality, that they can be obtained only from 
Innocence, and that he who cannot get them must 
surely die. It was now Loki's turn to tremble. 

" * If it be true,' he exclaimed, * that Iduna's apples 
have the wonderful power Odin attributes to them ; 
if losing them we must die — I among the rest ! — 
what then ? Must I die ? ' 
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Occupied with these thoughts he passed quickly 
among the trees, his head drooping and his eyes fixed 
on the ground. He dared not trust himself to look 
around : for once, when he had raised his head, he 
fancied that, gliding through the brushwood, he had 
seen the dark robes and the pale face of his daughter 
Hela — Hela, the Spirit of Death, and everlastingly the 
child of sin. 

" When it was known that Iduna had disappeared 
from her grove, there were many sorrowful faces in 
Asgard, and anxious voices were heard inquiring for 
her. Loki walked about with as grave a face and 
asked as many questions as any one else ; but for all 
that a deep and dreadful fear was growing stronger in 
his breast every day. 

** As days passed on, the looks of care, instead of 
wearing away, deepened on the faces of the lords of 
Asgard. They met and looked at each other and 
turned away sighing ; each saw that some strange 
change was creeping over all the others, and no one 
liked to be the first to speak of it. It came on by 
degrees, a little change every day, and no day ever 
passing without some change, until the heroes lost 
nearly all the glory of their strength and beauty ; till 
the songs were all stilled, and the tales all hushed, 
and nothing was seen but looks of despair. Iduna the 
Innocent had gone away, and Hela the Death Goddess 
had come. 

"And among Iduna's old bowers in the gardens of 
* Ever Young ' sad changes had taken place too. The 
leaves of the trees deepened in colour, first becoming 
a sombre green, then a glowing red, and then a pale 
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brown ; and when the busy winds came and blew them 
about they moved every day more languidly. 

" * Let us alone/ they complained at last ; * we are 
tired, tired, tired.' 

" The busy winds, surprised at this, carried the new 
sound of the complaint to Valhalla, where the lords 
were sitting, and then they rushed back and blew 
through the grove again. 

" ' We are tired,' moaned the leaves again ; * we 
are tired, we are old, we are going to die.' And 
when they had said this in a sad whisper, they broke 
off from the trees one by one and fluttered to the 
ground, glad to rest anywhere. And the winds having 
nothing else to do w^nt back to Valhalla with the last 
strange word they had learned — the word of Death. 

** They blew through the great hall where the lords 
were sitting in silence. 

" * You are tired — you are old — ^you are going to 
die,* sighed the winds, wandering round the halls and 
sweeping in and out of the hundred doorways. And 
when the heroes heard the deep, cold sighs of the 
winds they looked up sadly. And lo ! they saw that 
a new guest had taken her place at their board. She 
was dressed in black robes, her face was pale and 
threatening, her eyes were wide and hungry-looking ; 
a crown rested on her brow, and she held a sceptre in 
her hand. It was Hela, the Death Goddess, half 
corpse, half queen. 

"When the lords beheld the awful face of Hela 
great dread fell upon them; for they knew that 
wherever she came death followed. They knew that 
now death would be known in Odin's deathless court ; 
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that the grand old company of heroes must be broken 
up and Valhalla be tenantless. Oh for Iduna's Apples 
of Immortality and all would yet be well ! Hela would 
vanish and flit to her dismal region, and the old, happy 
times come back again. 

"Of all the lords, Odin alone had strength and 
courage left to speak to Hela, the unbidden guest. 

** * Dreadful daughter of Loki ! ' said he, ' by what 
warrant do you dare to leave the kingdom where I 
permit you to reign, and come to take your place 
among the lords of Asgard, who are no companions 
for you ? ' 

" Hela raised her bony fingers and pointed one by 
one to the guests that sat around. 

" * White hairs,* she said, 'wrinkled faces, weary 
limbs, dull eyes — these are my warrants for coming 
from the land of shadows to sit among the heroes. 
By these signs, I know ye will be mine, and I have 
come to claim you as my future guests, and to tell 
you that I am preparing places for you in my king- 
dom.' 

" And with these awful words she rose and left the 
hall, and the sighing winds went after her. 

** Fear had seized upon every one, and there was a 
long silence till Bragi the Eloquent arose and spoke. 

" * Lords,' said he, * we are to blame. It is now 
many months since Iduna was carried away from us ; 
we have mourned her, but we have not avenged her. 
Since she left us a strange weariness and despair have 
come over us, and we sit looking on each other help- 
lessly as if we had ceased to be warriors. It is plain 
that unless Iduna be restored to us we are lost. Let 
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us go forth and seek for her all over the world, and 
when we have learnt where she is let us fight for her 
liberty, if need be, till we die ; for that will be an end 
more befitting for heroes than to sit here and wither 
away under the cold breath of Hela.' 

** As the lords of Asgard listened to these words 
something of their old strength and courage came 
back to them. They rose up from their seats, eager 
at once to commence the search for Iduna, and that 
very evening a number of them set forth, for Hela's 
warning visit told them there was no time to lose. 

" The searchers had not been long gone when they 
found out that Iduna had been beguiled away from 
her happy grove of * Ever Young ' by Loki, and that 
Loki must now go in search of her, for he alone could 
bring her back. 

" * 'Tis he who has wrought us all this mischief,* 
said Odin, * and it is only just that he undertake the 
task of bringing Iduna back and restoring to us the 
innocent days of old. Bind, then, upon his shoulders 
the wings of the swift-flying falcon and bid him begone 
at once. And if he refuse to obey or fail to bring 
Iduna the Innocent, I will arise and slay him with my 
own hands.* 

" Then Loki, trembling, was obliged to allow the 
lords to bind the falcon's wings upon his shoulders, 
and up and away he flew through the cold air, through 
the clouds, through the gloomy tracts where the snow 
hangs in the air without falling — away to Giant-land 
in the far misty north. 

*^ Meantime Iduna languished from day to day in a 
dark dungeon. Thiasse the giant monster had flown 
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away with her to his castle in Giant-land. It could 
hardly, indeed, be called a castle, for really it was 
only a cave in a dark rock, with the great billows of 
the Northern Sea clashing against it on two sides, and 
sea-birds screaming above it day and night. 

" In a chamber of this cavern was Iduna shut up, 
seeing no sunshine but what shone in at times at her 
little window ; and enjoying no fresh air save when 
the wild north wind whistled in through that opening 
and brought with it the smell of the salt sea. 

'* * Here,' said Thiasse, *you must remain for ever, 
unless you give me apples from your casket to eat.* 

"* Never: oh, never!' answered Iduna; for she 
knew it would be most wicked to give the Apples of 
Immortality to an evil monster, and thus enable him 
to do evil without end. 

'^ Iduna saw no one but Thiasse and the servants he 
commanded to attend upon her. These serving- 
women were curious to see a stranger from a far 
distant land, and they came in and out of Iduna's 
chamber many times a day. 

" They were fair, Iduna saw — fair and smiling ; and 
at first it relieved her to see such pleasant faces round 
her, when she had expected to see only monsters and 
ugly shapes. 

" * Pity me ! ' she used to say to them — * pity me ! 
I have been torn away from my home and my husband, 
and I see no hope of ever getting back/ 

'* Then bitterly weeping she would fall upon her 
knees and look imploringly up at them, but their 
pleasant faces never changed, and there was always 
the same calm smile on their lips. 
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" But at last Iduna, looking at them more closely, 
saw when they turned their backs that they were 
hollow — that they were only so many masks — they 
were, in truth, Ellewomen, who have no hearts and 
can never pity any one. When Iduna saw this, their 
smiling faces became dreadful to her ; she looked at 
them no more, but turned away her head and wept 
silently. It is a sad thing when one is in trouble to 
live among Ellewomen. I wonder if there are any of 
them living in the world now — people who always 
give you a pleasant smile whether you tell them that 
your heart has been made merry or that it has been 
broken, and who cannot pity because behind the front 
they are all hollow. 

" Every day came Thiasse thundering at Iduna's 
door. 

" * Have you made up your mind yet to give me the 
apples ? * he used to say. * Something dreadful will 
happen to you if you take much longer to think of it.' 

"Then Iduna began to tremble more and more 
every day, but she still had strength to say no; for 
she knew that the most dreadful thing would be for 
her to give to a wicked giant the gift that had been 
entrusted to her for the use of the heroes. So the 
days went on, and Iduna would have died of grief 
among the smiling Ellewomen, had it not been for 
the thundering of the free waves against the cave and 
the wild cry of the sea-birds. * These pity me,' she 
used to say, and the sounds were like music to her. 

" One day when she was listening to the winds and 
the waves, she heard some one cry * Iduna ! ' She 
looked up when she heard her own name, and as she 

6 
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looked a bird with great wings Hew in at the Window, 
and, smoothing its feathers, stood upright before her. 
It was Loki, who made her understand in a moment 
that he was come to set her free, and that there was 
no time to lose. He told her first to conceal her 
casket carefully in her bosom, and then, saying a few 
words over her, he changed her into a sparrow, and 
she found that the casket was fastened among the 
feathers of her breast. 

" Then Loki spread his wings once more and flew 
out of the window. Iduna followed. The sea-wind 
blew cold and rough, and her little wings fluttered 
with fear; but she struck them bravely out into the 
air and flew like an arrow over the water. 

** Up and away they flew through the dark spaces 
where the snow hangs in the air without falling, 
through the clouds where they could not see each 
other, through the cold air. 

** *This way lies Asgard,' cried Loki, and the word 
gave Iduna renewed strength. But they had suot 
gone very far when a rushing sound was heard, loud 
above the singing of the sea, the whistling of the wind, 
and the screaming of the sea-birds. Tbiasse had put 
on his eagle plumage and was flying after them. Oh, 
bear onward bravely, little sparrow ! fly for your life, 
false falcon! linger in the dark clouds, wild eagle, and 
let your prey escape ! For five days and five nights 
the three urged their flight over the great water that 
divides Giant-land from Asgard^ and at the end of 
every day the distance between was lessening, for 
the eagle that chased was gaining on the falcon and 
sparrow that fled. 
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"All the five days the dwellers in Asgard stood on 
the walls of the city watching. On the sixth evening 
they saw a falcon and a sparrow, closely pursued by 
an eagle, flying towards Asgard. 

** * There will not be time/ said Bragi. * The eagle 
will reach them before they can get into the city.' 

**But Odin the Wise commanded a great fire to be 
lighted on the walls, and the heroes with what 
strength was left to them tore up the trees from the 
groves and gardens near, piled them up, and setting 
fire to them made a belt of flame round the city. 
By the light of the fire, Iduna saw her husband and 
her friends waiting for her and looking towards her 
with eager faces and with straining eyes. She was 
faint and weary, but this sight cheered her, and with 
one last effort she rose with rushing wings high up 
above the flames and smoke, and passing the walls 
dropped down panting, but safe, at the foot of Odin's 
throne. Loki also came safely in, but the giant, 
wearied with his long flight, was unable to raise his 
enormous bulk sufliciently high in the air to escape 
the fire ; and as he passed through the flames his 
wings were scorched, and he dropped into the great 
fire and was burned to death. 

"Odin placed his hand upon the little sparrow, and 
in an instant Iduna the Innocent, in her own natural 
shape, and carrying the golden casket in her hand, 
stood in front of the king's throne. Then the heart 
of Bragi was filled with joy, and Odin and all his 
heroes feasted gladly. And as Iduna took from 
her casket the life-giving apples and gave them to 
the lordsi a marvellous change took place. For the 
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heroes that had grown old, grew young again as they 
ate the wondrous fruit. Here, white hair vanished, 
and the brown locks of youth took their place ; there, 
the parched and wrinkled skin suddenly became 
smooth and glowed with healthful bloom, and, every- 
where around, the eyes that had been dimmed with 
weeping and watching became clear as mountain 
lakes, and were lighted with a fresh fire. And in the 
morning when Iduna went back to dwell in her grove, 
where for many a month no song of bird had been 
beard, she was welcomed on every side by a joyous 
chorus of the birds, and, as the feathered warblers 
sang, the branches of the trees all shook with the 
joyous quiverings of their wings. The trees, too, 
were covered with fresh sprouts, the flowers began to 
appear in the land, the stream awoke from its sleep 
beneath the ice, and, throwing off its white coverlet, 
ran on laughing to the sea, and the bright home of 
'Ever Young ' was itself again. 

" So you see, my children," continued Dame Boun- 
tiful, when she had finished her story, "evils are not 
lasting. With Innocence is happiness, and she alone 
can give you the Apples of Immortality without which 
you die. Though Iduna strayed in listening to Loki's 
temptations and flatteries, yet she deeply repented, 
and came willingly back to do her duty at *Ever 
Young,* where all things became again as if there 
had been no error, and no painful repentance. Go 
now, my children; it is late and the fire is low. I 
would I could give each of you one of Iduna's apples 
Before you go to sleep. If you search well you may 
find them some day.** 



CHAPTER V. 
thekla's gikt. 

1EXT morning was an anxious one in many a 
home in Borntheim. The palace was astir 
at an early hour. The old king could not 
rest ; but hurried about from room to room, giving 
orders here which he recalled there, demanding things 
to be brought to him which it was quite impossible 
to find, now calling for his robes of state, that he 
might appear in litting attire before his people, and 
soon afterwards commanding that his riding dress 
should be brought and his horses saddled. 

" I shall ride on a mile or two with Hablet and 
his company," said he. " But no ! Would it be 
becoming in a king to do so ? Were it not more 
dignified to bid them all farewell at my own palace 
gates? I shall seek Noma and ask her advice." 

Now Queen Noma, who was much younger than 
her husband Olaf, had been awakened soon after 
dawn by the hubbub that was going on in the palace, 
and she was in no very good temper at finding her 
morning's rest thus broken at such an early hour. 
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** The poor old man has lost his wits," said she. 
" He is now a child for the second time. That 
stranger Hablet, who has won the hearts of all the 
people, has turned his head. To think that the dotard 
old king should have given over his authority to a 
stranger ! He might as well have given away his 
sceptre and his crown at once. For this Hablet, if 
he win fame among the mountains, will become the 
hero of the people, and will not end his witcheries 
and enchantments until he has dethroned the king 
he now pretends only to serve. O Olaf, you have 
sought a servant but you have found a monster ! 
But they say that this Hablet can only work his 
wonders so long as he lives a pure life. I would 
that all the vices in the world were in his heart, that 
he might fail in his adventure and leave us undisturbed 
to rule in Borntheim ! Wise as he is, I think I can 
outwit him. My sister Rorska — may her castle 
vanish in smoke ere ever I go to see it again ! — 
though she is still so young, has much knowledge of 
charms and magic. Her dwelling, Nomgard, is 
thought by all our simple Borntheim folk to be en- 
chanted. To this palace will I send the pure-souled 
Hablet ; and, as I shall beseech Rorska to try all 
her wiles, all her darkest enchantments, upon him, it 
will be strange if this wondrous innocent one do not 
fall and become as other mortals — wicked and weak." 

At this moment the old king entered Queen Noma's 
chamber. 

He no sooner showed himself than the queen burst 
out into scornful laughter. 

"A pretty figure for a king, truly!*' cried she sneer- 
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ingly. " You wear a crown on your head, yet you have 
great riding boots on your feet ; you are robed in a 
royal mantle, yet you carry a whip in your hand ! 
King of Borntheim, this silver-starred stranger has 
driven you mad, and the disorder of your dress is no 
greater than the disorder of your wits ! " 

" Hem ! Yes ! I hardly know what I am doing 
this morning, Noma. I have doubted much whether 
I should ride on a day's journey with Hablet and the 
men of Borntheim, or meet them here in state and 
bid them a simple farewell.*' 

" It will be but a short farewell at the longest," re- 
turned the queen ; " for this stranger, who now has 
all the power you once had with the people, will soon 
sweep down upon us from the mountains and drive 
us beggars from our kingdom.'' 

" Were I to ride on with them," answered the king 
slyly, and seeming not to have heard the queen's last 
words, " I should take you with us. We should 
journey to Nomgard, the home of your forefathers, 
and there in your sister Rorska's company you could 
pass the summer-time till the dark days shall come 
again." 

Nov/ sisters have been known to quarrel with and 
even to hate each other ; but never were two sisters 
more bitter enemies than Rorska and Noma. Rorska 
was much younger than Noma, and she was also 
much more beautiful. She was the mistress of the 
domain of Norngard, where her father had died, and 
this domain she ruled with as firm a hand as any 
queen. She had read deeply in old runes and magic 
books, and as she was very cunning she was able 
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often to laugh at her sister, the queen of Borntheim, 
for her ignorance. For these and for a hundred other 
reasons, bred by envy and a desire for revenge, Noma 
had long ago ceased to like her sister, and she would 
almost have done anything rather than go to see her. 
This King Olaf well knew, and his offer to take his 
queen to Norngard was only made for the purpose 
of calming that lady's ill temper. 

" Dear husband," answered the queen with humbled 
voice, ** though I should be happy to go and see my 
sister, yet at this time, when your counsellor Hablet 
is going away from you, and when our people, 
anxious for the lives and the welfare of the men who 
are going to the mountains, are also trembling lest 
Eric from the East should assail us when we are 
undefended, it would ill become me to stay away and 
neglect my duties to you and to Borntheim. But 
you — let me not keep you from going to Norngard. 
Take with you the young Lord Hablet, for there are 
strange mysteries enough at Norngard to entertain 
him for a day before he forsakes the dwellings of men 
to live in mountain caves." 

** Not I indeed. Noma ! Young Hablet may sojourn 
for a day at Norngard if it please him. He carries 
with him a spell stronger than any Rorska can cast 
over him. Let him ago alone. For my part, I think 
I have seen my last of Nomgard." 

Queen Noma had now obtained exactly what she 
wished. Hablet should go, and go alone, to Norngard; 
and if he ever came thence with the all-powerful light 
of the Silver Star undimmed, she knew it could only 
be because Rorska's spells and dmgs and enchanted 
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cups could have no effect upon it. The Queen then 
sought out a trusty messenger whom she knew to be 
faithful to herself and to her sister. Placing a rich 
jewel in his hand, she said — 

" Give this fromme tomy sister Rorskaat Norngard. 
Tell her that Hablet of the Silver Star will soon be 
with her ; that so long as the light of that star burns 
white there is danger to the house of Norngard and 
to Borntheim. Tell her that by her wiles and by her 
spells she can quench this light for ever, and that 
from that hour Hablet will be her slave. When you 
have ended your task you will be rewarded." 

The messenger then departed swiftly on his north- 
ward journey toward Norngard. 

The sun was now high in the sky. The market- 
place was crowded with the men who had offered to 
go and seek fortune in the mountains, and with their 
friends who had come to bid them farewell. Sacks 
of corn were gathered in piles in the centre, and 
around them stood the cattle and the few horses that 
were to go away with the little band. Then in one 
corner there were heaps of picks and spades and rude 
ploughs ; in another there were sheaves of spears for 
hunting and fishing, as well as swords, bows, arrows, 
and hatchets. Two roughly-made carts contained 
old-fashioned skin-made bellows, like bladders, to- 
gether with an anvil or two and a furnace for smelting 
ore. Apart from the main square a crowd of men 
and women were assembled, and from the middle of 
the crowd smoke was ascending from a pine-wood 
fire. Around the fire stood Abel Afterward and Nick 
Forehand, and kneeling beside them were young 
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maidens watching a number of cakes that were being 
baked upon the hot embers. By-and-by, when the 
cakes had been quite baked and were set up on their 
edges beside the fire to harden, Hablet came into the 
midst of the group. 

" Men of Borntheim," said he, "before I leave you, 
taking with me your brothers and sons, I will give you 
a gift. All things that grow in the earth have their 
uses for man, and had we only the knowledge of the 
forest creatures, we could still live in the woods even 
after our fields ceased to bring forth, and our fiocks and 
herds had failed us. Under the rough outer bark of 
the pine there is a soft inner bark. Take this inner 
bark, dry it, grind it, steep it in water, then knead it 
into cakes, and you will have bread when your gar- 
ners are empty. Pine forests are all round you, and 
the branches that provide you bread will also serve 
as fuel to bake it. Take these cakes that you have 
this day seen us make," continued he, as the maidens 
broke the bread and handed it to the bystanders, 
**and if ever your stores should fail you, remember that 
every tree in the pine woods of your land has bread 
for you." 

With these words Hablet passed swiftly away, fol- 
lowed by Abel and Nick, while the wondering people of 
Borntheim stood with uplifted hands and eyes eating 
these pine-bark cakes, which to the present day are 
still eaten in the remote farmhouses of Norway. 

Meantime the three friends pass quickly through the 
market-place, Hablet speaking words of encourage- 
ment and hope to all, and warning every one to be 
ready to march before the day is an hour older ; Abel 
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advising the peasants how best to arrange their stores ; 
and Nick, with his great brawny arms and broad 
shoulders, lending help wherever it was needed. 

Then the time for speaking the last farewells came, 
and Hablet walked straight to the palace to see the 
king for the last time. He had already said his part- 
ing words to Dame Bountiful and her fragile grand- 
child; for, while the dawn was yet grey as a wood- 
pigeon's wing, with widening shafts of rose-pink, 
rising across it from the east like the outstretched 
fingers of a hand, he was walking in the garden with 
Thekla, vowing with all the reckless candour of youth 
that she should ever remain the lady of his heart, 
and that he would never, never forget her even for 
one day ; while she, pale wind-flower, seemed to draw 
all her faint life from the words he spoke. Now it was 
all over. His heart felt as if it were dragged down 
by some sore weight, but the excitement of the scene 
around him, and the knowledge of how much depended 
upon him, kept him alive to the duties of the hour. 

Hablet and his friends were welcomed at the palace 
gates by the king and queen of Borntheim, and led 
within, where bread and wine were set out for them. 
As all of them were breaking the bread and sipping 
the mead together the queen turned to Hablet — 

" You will wait for a day at Norngard to see my 
sister Rorska. on your way to the mountains? Your 
stores, Lord Hablet, may not be full enough, and she 
will be glad to give you anything you may wish. 
For a token, I will give you a gift to her, and I hope 
you will like the charmed life in the old house of 
Norngard." 
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As she spoke she gave Hablet her token. It was 
a silver brooch, on which was carved the figure of a 
' torch turned upside down and extinguished, 

Hablet, bowing low, received the token with un- 
covered head, and promised to give it into the Lady 
Rorska's own hands. 

Then, the last simple ceremonies being finished, 
the youths withdrew, accompanied to the gates by 
the king and queen. When the people saw them 
come forth, they shouted long and loud, and louder 
again they shouted when the old grey-haired king, 
placing his hands on their heads, had looked up to 
heaven and called down a blessing upon them ; but 
loudest of all when from among the crowd the good 
Thekla, the angel of the town of Bomtheim, who had 
ministered to the wants of all in times of sickness, 
came running forth from the crowd, and was met by 
Hablet with outstretched hands. 

" I could not have you go, Hablet," she cried, 
*' without seeing you for another moment and giving 
you this gift." As she spoke she tenderly fixed a 
snow-white flower in his breast. 

" It is the Baldursbrd," ^ she cried, " and it will 
bloom white on your breast till the last, so long as 
your heart remains pure. So long as you love me, 
Hablet, it will bloom freshly ; but should your heart 
harbour evil thoughts, should you listen to the voice 
of the tempter, it will wither and crumble away. 
And as it withers so must /. When your innocence 
dies, I must die to you too. For you will no longer 
be what you are to me, but another. The light shall 

' Baldersbrow. A pure white flower typical of innocence. 
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fade from your Silver Star, and the wisdom that 
shines within you like a lamp shall be darkened. But 
pray remember, Hablet, when far away, that as this 
flower thrives, I thrive ; as it fades, I fade. But you 
will think of Thekla in the long summer months, and 
you will not let me die — ^willyou ?" , 

Hablet bent over her and kissed her, and mur- 
mured words in her ear that brought brightness 
back again to her tear-washed eyes. They then 
parted quickly — ^Thekla to rejoin Dame Bountiful in 
the crowd, and Hablet to lead on his band north- 
ward — northward to the cold misty mountain-land, 
the " Giants' home " of the olden times. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

MIOLNIR AND ITS MASTER. 

1URING the first day'smarch, little was talked 
of except the expedition on which Hablet 
and his followers were bound, and all that 
they hoped to derive from it if their journey was 
crowned with success; but on the second day, as peak 
after peak of distant mountains came into view as- 
suming many a strange and fantastic form, partly due 
to their actual outlines, and partly to the excited ima- 
gination of the travellers, whose fancy assigned forms 
of men and animals and things inanimate to every 
crag and towering rock, the conversation took another 
turn, and naturally took its colour from the wild 
scenery around them, and the memories it evoked of 
the old stories once current in the land of the good 
heroes of Asgard, who were ever doing battle in behalf 
of men against the giants and evil beings that peopled 
Jotunheim, who sought in every way they could to 
harass, perplex, and trouble all mankind. 

And as Hablet and his two companions marched 
cheerily at the head of the troop, more than once 
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was the leader of the expedition likened to Baldtr, 
while in the broad-shouldered stout-limbed Nick 
Forehand and his hammer, it was easy to find simili- 
tude to Thor and the mighty mallet Miolnir, that wks 
his constant companion, and in the wise Abel, to 
Mimer, the custodian of the Well of Wisdom that was 
supposed to be at one end of the rainbow Bifrost. 

And the talk about these old memories and legends 
of the past, revived again at supper time, when the 
day's march was over, and the band were gathered 
round a mighty camp fire, which roared and crackled, 
lighting up many a dark recess of the surrounding 
forest with its dancing tongues of ruddy flame, led 
H ablet to relate the marvellous adventures of Thor 
in Jotunheim,when he went even as they were going, 
in quest of adventures among the mountains. 

'* There are a great many stories about Asa Thor," 
said Hablet, raising himself on his right elbow from 
the bearskin on which he had been stretched at full 
length, " but time would fail us even to tell a tenth 
of them, so I have chosen one about the journey that 
Thor and Loki once took from Asgard to Jotunheim." 

The story that Hablet told his friends and followers, 
was as follows : — 



(( 



HOW THOR WENT TO JOTUNHEIM. 



"When Thor and Loki took this journey they tra- 
velled in Thor's chariot drawn by two milk-white 
goats. It was a somewhat cumbrous iron chariot, 
and the wheels made a rumbling noise as it moved, 
which sometimes frightened the Disir, or goddesses of 
Asgard, and made them tremble ; but Thor liked it| 
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thought the noise sweeter than any music, and was 
never so happy as when he was journeying in it from 
one place to another. 

"They travelled all day, and in the evening they 
came to a countryman's house. It was a poor lonely 
place, hut Thor descended from his chariot and de- 
termined to pass the night there. The countryman, 
however, had no food in his house to give these tra- 
vellers, and Thor, who liked to feast himself, and 
make every one feast with him, was obliged to kill his 
own two goats and serve them up for supper. He in- 
vited the countryman and his wife and children to 
sup with him, but before they begun to eat, he made 
one request of them. 

" * Do not, on any account,* he said, * break or 
throw away any of the bones of the goats you are 
going to eat for supper.' 

" * I wonder why ? ' said the peasant's son, Thialfi, to 
his sister Roska. Roska could not think of any 
reason, and by-and-by Thialfi happened to have a 
very nice little bone given him with some marrow in 
it. ' Certainly there can be no harm in my breaking 
just this one,' said he to himself; ' it would be such 
a pity to lose the marrow;' and as Asa Thor's head 
was turned another way he slily broke the bone in 
two, sucked the marrow, and then threw the pieces 
into the goatskins, where Thor had desired all 'the 
bones might be placed. I do not know whether 
Thialfi was uneasy during the night about what he 
had done; but in the morning he found out the reason 
of Asa Thor's command, and received a lesson on * won- 
dering why ' which he never forgot all his life after. 
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''As soon as Asa Thor rose in the morning, he took 
his hammer Miolnir in his hand, and held it over the 
goatskins as they lay on the floor, whispering runes 
the while. They were dead skins with dry bones in 
them when he began to speak ; but as he said the 
last word, Thialfi, who was looking curiously on, 
saw two live goats spring up, and walk towards the 
chariot, as fresh and well as when they brought the 
chariot up to the door, Thialfl hoped. But no ; one 
of the goats limped a little with his hind leg, and Asa 
Thor saw it. His brow grew dark as he looked, and 
for a minute Thialfi thought he would run far, far 
into the forest, and never come back again ; but one 
more look at Asa Thor's face, angry as it was, made 
him change his mind. He thought of a better thing 
to do than running away. He came forward, threw 
himself at the Asa's feet, and, confessing what he had 
done, begged pardon for his disobedience. Thor lis- 
tened, and the look of displeasure passed away from 
his face. 

" ' You have done wrong, Thialfi,' he said, raising 
him up ; ' but as you have confessed your fault so 
bravely, instead of punishing you, I will take you 
with me on my journey, and teach you myself the 
lesson of obedience to the iEsir, which is, I see, 
wanted.' 

'' Roska chose to go with her brother, and from that 
day Thor had two faithful servants, who followed 
him wherever he went. 

"The chariot and goats were now left behind, but, 
with Loki and his two new followers, Thor journeyed 
on to the end of Manheim, over the sea, and then on, 
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on, on, in the strange, barren, misty land of Jotun- 
heim. Sometimes they crossed great mountains, 
sometimes they had to make their way among, torn 
and rugged rocks, which often, through the mist, ap- 
peared to them to wear the forms of men, and once, 
for a whole day, they traversed a thick and tangled 
forest. In the evening of that day, being very much 
tired, they saw with pleasure that they had come 
upon a spacious hall, of which the door, as broad as 
the house itself, stood wide open. 

" * Here we may very comfortably lodge for the 
night/ said Thor, and they went in and looked about 

them. 

" The house appeared to be perfectly empty. There 
was a wide hall, and five smaller rooms opening into 
it. They were, however, too tired to examine it care- 
fully, and as no inhabitants made their appearance, 
they eat their supper in the hall, and lay down to 
sleep. But they had not rested long before they were 
disturbed by strange noises, groanings, mutterings, 
and snortings, louder than any animal that they had 
ever seen in their lives could make. By-and-by the 
house began to shake from side to side, and it seemed 
as if the very earth trembled. Thor sprang up in 
baste and ran to the open door; but though he looked 
earnestly into the starlit forest, there was no enemy 
to be seen anywhere. Lokiand Thialfi, after groping^ 
about for a time, found a sheltered chamber to the 
right, where they thought they could finish their 
night's rest in safety ; but Thor, with Miolnir in his 
hand, watched at the door of the house all night. As 
soon as the day dawned he went out into the forest. 
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and there, stretched on the ground, close by ike house, 
he saw a strange, uncouth, gigantic shape of a man, 
out of whose nostrils came a breath that swayed the 
trees to their very tops. There was no need to wonder 
what the disturbinff noise had been, Thor walked 
fearlessly up to this strange monster to havesa better 
look at him, but at the sound of his footsteps the giant 
shape rose slowly, stood up an immense height, and 
looked down upon Thor with two great misty eyes, 
like blue mountain lakes. 

" * Who are you ? ' said Thor, standing, on tip-toe, 
and stretching his neck to look up; * and why do 
you make such a noise as to prevent your neigh- 
bours from sleeping ? ' 

" ' My name is Skrymir,' said the giant, sternly. * I 
need not ask yours. You are the little Asa Thor, of 
Asgard ; but, pray now, what have you done with 
my glove ? ' 

" As he spoke he stooped down, and picked up the 
hall where Thor and his companions had passed the 
night, and which, in truth, was nothing more than 
his glove, the room where Loki and Thialfi had slept 
being the thumb. 

"Thor rubbed his eyes and felt as- if he must 
be dreaming. Rousing himself, however, he raised 
Miolnir in his hand, and, trying to keep his eyes 
fixed on the giant's face, which seemed to be always 
changing, he said, ^ It is time that you should know, 
Skrymir,that I am come to Jotunheim to fight and con- 
quer such evil giants as you are ; and, little as you think 
me, I am ready to try my strength against yours.' 

•* * Try it, then,' said the giant. 
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"And Thor, without another word, threw Miolnir 
at his head. 

" * Ah, ah ! ' said the giant; 'did a leaf touch me ? * 

"Again Thor seized Miolnir, which always returned 
to his hand, however far he cast it from him, and 
threw it with all his force. 

" The giant put up his hand to his forehead. * I 
think,' he said, * that an acorn must have fallen on 
my head.' 

" A third time Thor struck a blow, the heaviest 
that ever fell from the hand of an Asa ; but this time 
the giant laughed out loud. 

"* There is surely a bird on that tree,' he said, 
* who has let a feather fall on my face.' 

" Then, without taking any further notice of Thor, 
he swung an immense wallet over his shoulder, and, 
turning his back upon him, struck into a path that 
led from the forest. When he had gone a little way 
he looked round, his immense face appearing less like 
a human countenance than some strange uncouthly- 
shaped stone toppling on a mountain precipice. 

" * My little Thor,' he said, * let me give you a 
piece of good advice before I go. When you get to 
Utgard, don't make much of yourself. You think 
me a tall man, but you have taller still to see ; and 
you yourself are a very little mannikin. Turn back 
home whence you came, and be satisfied to have 
learnt something of yourself by your journey to 
Jotunheim.' 

" * Mannikin or not, that I will never do,' shouted 
Asa Thor after the giant. * We will meet again, and 
something more will we learn, or teach each other.' 
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" The giant, with a menacing gesture, took a step 
or two towards Thor's party, and as he did so other 
wild and hideous shapes seemed to raise themselves 
and look curiously over the trees of the pine forest 
on the venturesome Asa, who showed so bold a front 
towards one of Jotunheim's fiercest and crudest 
giants. Loki turned and began to run. Roska fell 
on her knees half paralysed with fear, and Thialfi 
raised his hands as if to implore mercy for all. 
Thor alone awaited the giant's onset without flinch- 
ing, raising his left hand in defiance, and grasping 
Miolnir in his right. The giant, however, paused, 
and then turned contemptuously away, and Thor 
and his companions, after looking for some time 
after him, resumed their journey. 

"Before the sun was quite high in the heavens 
they came out of the forest, and at noon they found 
themselves on a vast barren plain where stood a 
great city, whose walls of dark rough stone were so 
high that Thor had to bend his head as far back as 
possible to see the top of them. When they ap- 
proached the entrance of this city, they found that 
the gates were closed and barred; but the space 
between the bars was so large that Thor passed 
through easily, and his companions followed him. 
The streets of the city were gloomy and still. They 
walked on for some time without meeting any one ; 
but at length they came to a very high building 
whose gates stood open. 

" * Let us go in and see what is going on here,' 
said Thor, and in they went. 

" After crossing the threshold they found themselves 
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in an immense banqueting hall. A table stretched 
from one end to the other of it ; stone thrones stood 
round the table, and on every throne sat a giant, 
each one, as Thor glanced round, appearing more 
grim and Cold and stony than the rest. One among 
them sat on a raised seat, and appeared to be the 
chief: so to him Thor approached and paid his 
greetings. 

"The giant chief just glanced at him, and, without 
rising, said, in a somewhat careless manner, * It is, 
I think, a foolish . custom to tease tired travellers 
with questions about their journey. I know, without 
asking, that you, little fellow, are Asa Thor. Per- 
haps, however, you may be in reality taller than you 
appear; and as it is a rule here that no one shall 
sit down to table till they have performed some 
wonderful feat, let us hear what you and your fol- 
lowers are famed for, and in what way you choose 
to prove yourselves worthy to sit down in the com- 
pany of giants.' 

" At this speech, Loki, who had entered the hall 
cautiously behind Thor, pushed himself forward. 

" * The feat for which I am most famed,' he said, 
* is eating, and it is one which I am just now in- 
clined to perform with right good will. Put food 
before me, and let me see if any of your followers can 
despatch it as quickly as I can.' 

** * The feat you speak of is one by no means to be 
despised,' said the king, * and there is one here who 
would be glad to try his powers against yours. Let 
Logi,' he said to one of his followers, * be summoned 
to the hall.' 
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*' At this a tall, thin, yellow-faced man approached, 
and a large trough of meat having been placed in the 
middle of the hall, Loki set to work at one end and 
Logi at the other, and they began to eat. In a few 
minutes they met in the middle of the trough. It 
seemed at first as if they had both eaten exactly 
the same quantity ; but when the thing came to be 
examined into, it was found that Loki, indeed, had 
eaten up all the meat, but that Logi had also eaten 
the bones and the trough. Then the giants nodded 
their huge heads, and determined that Loki was 
conquered. The king now turned to Thialfi, and 
asked what he could do. 

" * I was thought swift of foot among the youth of 
my own country,* answered Thialfi ; * and I will, if 
you please, try a race with any one here.' 

"*You have chosen a noble sport, indeed,' said the 
king ; * but you must be a good runner if you can 
beat him with whom I shall match you.' 

'^ Then he called a slender lad, Hugi by name, and 
the whole company left the hall, and going out by 
an opposite gate to that by which Thor had entered, 
they came out on to an open space, which made a 
noble race-ground. There the goal was fixed and 
Thialfi and Hugi started off together. 

"Thialfi ran fast — fast as the reindeer which hears 
the wolves howling behind ; but Hugi ran so much 
faster that, passing the goal, he turned round and 
m«t Thialfi half-way in the course. 

" 'Try again, Thialfi,' said the king ; and Thialfi, 
once more taking his place, fiew along the course 
with feet scarcely touching the ground ; but with all 
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his running, he was still a good bow-shot from the 
goal when Hugi reached it. 

" * You are certainly a good runner,' said the king; 
* but if you mean to win you must do a little better 
still than this ; but perhaps you wish to suprise us 
all the more this third time.* 

" The third time, however, Thialfi was wearied, and 
though he did his best, Hugi, having reached the 
goal, turned round and met him not far from the 
starting point. 

**The giants looked at each other, and declared that 
there was no need of further trial, for that Thialfi 
was conquered. 

" It was now Asa Thor'sturn, and all the company 
looked eagerly at him, while the Utgard king asked 
by what wonderful feat he chose to distinguish him- 
self. 

" * I will try a drinking match with any of you,* 
Thor said, shortly ; for, to tell the truth, he cared not 
to perform anything very worthy in the company in 
which he found himself. 

** The king appeared pleased with this choice, and 
when the giants had resumed their seats in the hall, 
he ordered one of his servants to bring in his drinking 
cup, called the ' cup of penance,' which it was his 
custom to make his guests drain at a draught if they 
had broken any of the ancient rules of the society. 

" * There,' he said, handing it to Thor, * we call it 
well drank if a person empties it at a single draught. 
Some, indeed, take two to it, but the very puniest 
can manage it in three.' 

^* Thor looked into the cup. It appeared to him 
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long, but not so very large after all, and being thirsty 
he put it to his lips, and thought to make short work 
of it and empty it at one good hearty pull. He 
drank, and put the cup down again ; but instead of 
being empty, it was now just so full that it could be 
moved without danger of spilling. 

"* Ha, ha ! youarekeeping all your strength for the 
second pull, I see,' said the Utgard king, looking in. 
Without answering, Thor lifted the cup again, and 
drank with all his might till his breath failed ; but 
when he put down the cup, the liquor had only sunk 
down a little from the brim. 

" * If you mean to take three draughts to it,' said 
the king, * you are really leaving yourself a very un- 
fair share for the last time. Look to yourself, Thor, 
for if you do not acquit yourself better in other feats, 
we shall not think so much of you here as they say 
the iEsir do in Asgard.' 

** At this speech Thor felt angry, and, seizing the 
cup again, he drank a third time, deeper and longer 
than he had yet done ; but when he looked into the 
cup, he saw that a very small part only of its con- 
tents had disappeared. Wearied and disappointed, he 
put the cup down and said he would try no more to 
empty it. 

" * It is pretty plain,' said the king, looking round on 
the company, 'that Asa Thor is by no means the 
kind of man we always supposed him to be.' 

"*Nay,' exclaimed Thor, *I am willing to try 
another feat, and you yourselves shall choose what 
it shall be.' 

" * Well,' said the king, * there is a game at which 
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ouir children are used ta play. A short time ^go I 
dare not have named it to Asa Thor ; but now I am 
curious to see how he will acquit himself in it. It is 
merely, to lift my cat from the ground— a childish 
amusement truly.' 

" As he spoke a large grey cat sprang into the hall, 
and Thor, stooping forward, put his hand under it to 
lift it up* He tried gently at first ; but by degrees he 
put forth all his strength, tugging and straining as 
he had never done before ; but the utmost he could 
do. was to raise one of the cat's paws a little way 
from the ground. 

" *It is just as I thought,' said the king of Utgard, 
looking round with a smile ; * but we are all willing 
to allow that the cat is large, and Thor but a little 
fellow.' 

** * Little as you think me,' cried Thor, * who is 
there who will dare to wrestle with me in my anger? ' 

" * In truth,' said the king, * I don't think there 
is any here who would choose to wrestle with you ; 
but if wrestle you must, I will call in that old crone 
Elli. She has, in her time, laid low many a better 
man than Asa Thor has shown himself to be.' 

** The crone came. She was old, withered, and 
toothless, and Thor shrank from the thought of 
wrestling with her; but he had no choice. She 
threw her arms round him, and drew him towards 
the ground, and the harder he tried to free himself, 
the tighter grew her grasp. They struggled long. 
Thor strove bravely, but a strange feeling of weak- 
ness and weariness came over him, and at last he 
totteiisd and fell down on one knee before her. At 
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this sight all the giants laughed aloud, and the king, 
coming up, desired the old woman to leave the hall, 
and proclaimed that the trials were over. No one of 
his followers would now contend with Asa Thor, he 
said, and night was approaching. He then invited 
Thor and his companions' to sit down at the table 
and spend the night with him as his guests. Thor, 
although feeling somewhat perplexed and mortified, 
accepted his invitation courteously, and showed by 
his agreeable behaviour during the evening that he • 
knew how to bear being ' conquered with a good 
grace. 

" In the morning, when Thor and his companions 
were leaving the city, the king himself accompanied 
them without the gates ; and Thor, looking steadily 
at him when he turned to bid him farewell, perceived 
for the very first time that he was the same giant 
Skrymir with whom he had tnet in the forest. 

" * Come now, Asa Thor,* said the giant, with a 
strange sort of smile on his face, *tell me truly be- 
fore you go, how you think your journey has turned 
out, and whether or not I was right in saying that 
you would meet with better men than yourself in 
Jotunheim?' ' 

** ' I confess freely,' answered Thor, looking up 
without any false shame on his face, ' that I have 
acquitted myself but humbly, and it grieves me ; for 
I know that in Jotunheim henceforward it will be 
said that I am a man of little worth.' 

*• * By my troth, no! ' cried the giant, heartily. 
* Never should you have come into my city if I had 
known what a mighty man of valour you really are. 
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And now that you are safely out of it, I will, for once, 
tell the truth to you, Thor. All this time I have 
been deceiving you by my enchantments. When 
you met me in the forest and hurled Miolnir at my 
head, I should have been crushed by the weight of 
your blows, had I not skilfully placed a mountain be- 
tween myself and you, on which the strokes of your 
hammer fell, and where you cleft three deep ravines, 
which shall henceforth become verdant valleys. In 
the same manner I deceived you about the contests 
which you engaged in last night. When Loki and 
Logi sat down before the trough, Loki, indeed, eat 
like hunger itself ; but Logi is fire, who with eager 
consuming tongue licked up both bones and trough* 
Thialfi is the swiftest of mortal runners; but the 
slender lad Hugi was my thought, and what speed 
can ever equal his ? So it was in your own trials. 
When you took such deep draughts from the horn, 
you little knew what a wonderful feat you were per- 
forming. The other end of that horn reached the 
ocean, and when you come to the shore you will see 
how far its waters have fallen away, and how much 
the deep sea itself has been diminished by your 
draught. Hereafter, men watching the going out of 
the tide will call it the ebb or draught of Thor. 
Scarcely less wonderful was the power you dis- 
played in the second trial. What appeared to you ta 
be a cat, was in reality the Midgard serpent, which 
encircles the world. When we saw you succeed in 
moving it, we trembled lest the very foundations of 
the earth and sea should be shaken by your strength. 
Nor need you be ashamed of having been overthrowa 
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by the old woman Elli, for she is old age ; and there 
never has and never will be one whom she has not 
the power to lay low. We must now part, and you 
had better not come here again, or attempt anything 
further against my city ; for I shall always defend it 
by fresh enchantments, and you will never be able to 
do anything against me.' 

"At these words Thor raised Miolnir, and was about 
to challenge the giant to a fresh trial of strength; 
but, before he could speak, Skrymir vanished from 
his sight ; and, turning round to look for the city, 
he found that it, too, had disappeared, and that he 
and his companions were standing by themselves on 
a smooth green empty plain. 

" ' What a fool I have been,* said Thor, aloud, ' to 
allow myself to be deceived by a mountain giant ! * 

" * Ah ! ' answered a voice from above, * I told 
you that you would learn to know yourself better by 
your journey to Jotunheim. It is the great use of 
travelling.* 

" Thor turned quickly round again, thinking to see 
Skrymir behind him ; but after looking on every side, 
he could perceive nothing but that a high cloud- 
capped mountain, which he had noticed on the 
horizon, appeared to have advanced to the edge of 
the plain.*' 

It was but very few of Hablet's followers that heard 
the conclusion of his story, and even these yawned, 
stretched themselves at full length, and sank into a 
deep still sleep soon after the leader of the expedition 
had ceased to speak. 
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Hablet, however, did not immediately follow tl\eir 
example, but caused the watchmen, who were pacing 
up and down north, south, east, and west of the 
little camp, to replenish the fire in its midst, heaping: 
on logs and branches of pine, till the sleepers were 
covered by a broad canopy of smoke that reflected 
from below the ruddy flashes of the leaping flames 
that began to devour the crackling wood as eagerly 
and rapidly as Logi and Loki had disposed of the 
trough of meat. 

Then, wrapping himself in his bearskin and 
pulling his cap over his brows, he sat down, and re-^ 
dining against a gently sloping bank, soon lost all 
consciousness of things around him in sound and 
dreamless slumber that was unbroken, till the shouts 
of the sentinels at daybreak roused the sleepers once 
again to meet the duties of the coming day. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IN THE wolves' JUAIK. 




OR three days Hablet and the men of Born- 
theim travelledjnerrily northward toward the 
mountains. On the third day the sunset 
lighted them into a wide open valley by a river's brink. 
All day this valley lay open to the sun, and already, 
though the year was still young, the earth was covered 
with rich green vegetation, so strong was the power 
of the long day's sunshine, and so full of nourishment 
the juicy soil. 

Here Hablet commanded his companions to halt. 
Then bidding all his men follow him, bringing with 
them their hatchets and their carts, he went rapidly 
to the pine wood that clothed the slopes of the valley, 
and with his own hand struck down the first tree. 
The men now saw what they were to do, and with 
Nick Forehand, who wielded a mighty axe, to show 
them the way, and Abel to give them directions, two 
or three score of trees were soon felled by this little 
army of men, and were carted away to the spot which 
Hablet pointed out — a sheltered nook, with a high 
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bank rising behind as a defence against the north 
wind. Here in a brief space, for the hands were 
many and strong, a long covered shed was framed ; 
under this shed the men gathered in groups and 
lighted fires with the pine branches they had lopped 
off as useless. 

Before night had descended, piles of cakes were 
baked, and the flesh of the animals — ^thedeer and the 
fowls that the sure-flying bolts of the bowmen had 
struck down — ^were cooked, and the men were merry 
over a very excellent supper. Then when all had 
chatted awhile, when the evening meal was ended 
and fresh fuel for the night was thrown on the fires, 
Hablet and his two friends walked along talking 
cheerily to each knot of men sitting round the fires 
that threw red light on their faces, and wherever 
he came hope and strength and gladness came with 
him ; for the light from the Silver Star shone bright 
and pure as the stars did in heaven; and somehow 
the men all came to feel that the same hand that 
had kindled the heavenly fires had placed this se- 
renely shining radiance above Hablet's brow, and 
they were full of trust and bold confidence in their 
leader. 

Then Hablet, after he had praised every man that 
had done some praiseworthy act during the day — had 
hunted most successfully, had borne with the cattle 
most patiently, or had helped those who most re- 
quired to be helped — nodded good-nights to all, and 
returning to his own camp-fire sat down. 

" What think you, Abel ? Will this valley make a 
good farm ? " asked he. 
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" It is broad, sunny and rich," answered Abel, 
" and should supply all our wants for the winter." 

**The valley is rich, indeed, but where are the 
labourers ? " asked Nick. 

"We shall see: now good night, my brothers," 
answered Hablet, as, turning his feet to the embers, 
he wrapped himself in his cloak, and soon, like the 
others, was fast asleep. 

The scene in the valley next morning was a 
strange and exciting one. It was scarcely yet an 
hour after sunrise when Hablet, having ordered one 
of the horses to be yoked to a plough, set his own 
hands to the rude instrument, and drew the first 
furrow of the new farm. This done, every Borntheim 
man who had been a farmer brought his horse or 
his cattle and his plough and followed Hablet's ex- 
ample ; until in a short time, a long field, reaching 
almost as far as you could see, was loud with the 
cracking of whips and the shouting of the men. 
With the suddenness as of magic, this solitary glade, 
haunted only by the red deer and the plover, was now 
full of active human life. As each plough turned up 
a new furrow of smoking red earth upon the green 
sward, the scene became more and more human and 
kindly. The spirit of solitude had fled from the 
place, and from this moment the rule of man com- 
menced in this wilderness. 

But though the long field was occupied by men 
ploughing, each taking an allotted part, there was 
other work going on. The resounding strokes of the 
hammer and the axe were re-echoed from the wood ; 
for ever}' man who could drive a nail or square the 
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new-ploughed land ; and when they set their horses 
free to crop the rich fresh herbage that grew every- 
where around, the scene was like that of an ordinary 
farm on which years of labour had been expended. 
Cattle were grazing peacefully near the house, or 
were standing quiet while the men milked them as 
to this day they do in the north. A number of wild 
ducks that the hunters had trapped — ^for here, where 
no human beings had hitherto lived, the animals of 
all kinds were so tame that they were trapped or 
killed with very little trouble — had had their wings 
clipped and were penned within a low paling that 
they might not stray away. And what with the 
neighing of the horses, the lowing of the cattle, and the 
noisy quacking of the ducks, Valley Farm had already 
become a home. 

There was still, however, much to be done before 
night, for to-morrow morning Hablet and his men — 
all but the eight or ten who were to be left to manage 
the farm, to take in more land and to sow the seed — 
would be away on their upward journey to the 
mountains, forming other farms as they went on their 
way. 

So all the evening there was much to do, sorting 
out sacks of grain for seed, and a few sacks to be used 
as bread; but very little was given for this latter 
purpose, for, as Hablet had taught them, the men 
now knew how to make the pine-bark cakes, and the 
country in which they lived was rich in fish and flesh 
and fowl. And besides, from the time of the sowing 
of the seed to the gathering of the harvest, is only 
three months in Norwav, where in the summer-time 
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the sun hardly ever sets, and the fruits of the earth 
ripen beneath his perpetual rays very quickly. 

Spades, ploughs and arms, as well as a few horses 
and cattle were allotted to the men who were ap- 
pointed to stay at Valley Farm, a captain was set over 
them by Hablet, and everything done that could be 
done for the good of their little colony. 

When Hablet lay down to sleep in the new house 
that night, it was with a happy heart. In three 
months all these new-ploughed fields would be waving 
with grain. The herds would be increased, new 
houses would be built. The earth would give its 
fruits in such abundance, that from this, as from every 
farm he should form, many sacks of grain would be 
spared to be sent back to Bomtheim, while enough 
was retained to maintain the farmers when the snow 
would be on the ground, and to ser\'e as seed for the 
next year. 

Thinking of these things, young Hablet soon 
dropped off sound asleep. 

Early in the morning the farm was again astir and 
busy. The stores were got together, the carts were 
loaded, and every preparation made for the onward 
march. After the early meal was over, Hablet bade 
adieu to the little band of farmers he left behind him, 
urged them to obey their captain, and to be diligent 
m cultivating the land, in building new houses, mak- 
ing new carts and ploughs, and told them he would 
return in three months to collect their harvest for 
King Olaf. It was with sorrow that the men bade 
laLx-ewell to their leader, and faithfully they promised 
obey the commands he had given them. 
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Onward for three days more went Hablet and his 
followers, until he reached the foot of the mountains. 
Here the soil was deep and good, for the rivers had 
washed down into the plain for ages on ages, and the 
soil was enriched with the contributions which they 
carried in their waters. A low green slope, broad 
and wide, and showing its bosom full to the sun, 
spread before him. 

" Here,*' said Hablet, " we will plant another 
colony, for the wants of Borntheim are more than 
Valley Farm alone can supply." 

Then began again the hewing down of pines, and 
the building of the new farmhouse. Foragers were 
sent out in all directions to hunt and to fish ; and 
when some store of provision was gathered, the horses 
were yoked to the ploughs, and very soon nearly a 
score of furrows were being drawn across the flat 
slope at the same time. Then, when the house was 
built, and the greater part of the land was ploughed, 
six farmers and two hunters were left at the new 
colony, which was called Hill-foot Farm. 

Everything being thus done as before at Valley 
Farm, the little band, now no more than twoscore 
men, departed, to push on among the mountains. 
They travelled all day long, and rested at night under 
tents made of the skins of the deer they had killed 
on their way. 

They had only travelled for two days, through 
rocky passes, and along winding paths, wherever they 
could find an opening — for there were no roads, save 
those the herds of rein-deer had made in coming from 
the mountains, to drink at the springs— when Hablet, 
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lifting Up his eyes, beheld before him a flat table-like 
expanse of land, enclosed with pine-clad hills. 

" Here will we make our last farm," said he, "and 
here will we leave the last of our ploughs, and all 
that are left of our men, who are skilful in ploughing 
and sowing. It- is colder here, indeed, than at the 
Hill-foot, or the Valley, but the hardier oats and rye 
will grow here well." 

Again was there great bustle in building, thatching, 
and ploughing, in sorting out grain, and arms, and 
stores. Here a greater number of hunters were left 
than at any of the other farms, for here it was not so 
easy to get fish, or to shoot fowls, though the deer 
were plenty enough. Spears and darts, bows and 
arrows, also were left in abundance, for in the rocky 
passes bears had been seen as the little band pursued 
their way, and wolves had been observed prowling 
around where the cattle lay at night; ' 

But soon, even in this savage place, girt with 
splintered rocky paths, that rose up into the grey sky, 
the warmth- and comfort of human dwellings spread 
a kindly feeling. This was Hablet's last station 
before going on to the mines, and here he determined 
to remain for a few days, that his men might be rested, 
and all preparations made for going up into the rocky 
wilderness. 

And thus it was that, all his men working together, 
Hablet's third farm was soon got in order. In about 
ten days nearly the half of the wide table-land was 
ploughed over and sown; while day after day the 
farmers continued to take in more land, till soon the 
whole broad space was green with the early braird of 
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the crops. The houses, too, were finished in about a 
week's time, and though very rough, like the houses 
you may still see among the mountains of Norway, 
and of Switzerland, they had thick walls, and wide 
comfortable fireplaces ; so that they might afford 
good shelter in the hard Norwegian winter. Warmly- 
covered sheds, thatched like the houses with closely- 
tied ferns, layer upon layer, were also made for the 
cattle. Seats and rough tables were made for the 
dwellers in this last farm, which was called the Hill- 
head, and at night they rested on beds of ferns covered 
with dried deerskins. 

After staying here about two weeks, the morning 
of departure came. This last was the trying venture. 
Hablet knew that his farms must succeed, but what of 
the mines ? Whither should he go ? How keep up 
the courage of his followers in a land where life was 
ever in danger, where the most solemn shapes in 
which nature shows herself were ever present, and 
where he would have to make his men engage in a 
sort of work which, with its adjuncts of midnight 
furnaces, and dancing fantastic shadows, was in itself 
something to be feared ? 

As he thought of these things, a shade of care 
passed over his face. 

The kind Abel observed this. 

" Brother Hablet," said he, '* I never yet saw the 
beautiful light from your Silver Star, shine so brightly 
as now. Throw aside your cares. Every great deed 
is impossible till you do it, and then it is easy. Arise, 
and let us away to our caves and rocks,' before our 
men have time to think where they are going." 
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" Right ! worthy Abel ! Come hither, Nick. Get 
the men together now; march north, and take 
for the first half-mile the steepest path you can find." 

Very soon after this the band, now reduced to about 
little more than a score, bade farewell to their fellows 
in Hill-head, and began to wind away, out of the 
broad table-land, to where a ravine led straight up to 
the mountains. The men were astonished at the 
decision of the movement. 

"What ! " said one; " does Lord Hablet mean us to 
ascend this gorge ? Surely an easier way might be 
found." 

"Aye, neighbour," said his companion, "you would 
doubtless choose an easier way; but Lord Hablet 
knows where he is leading us to, and no doubt this 
is the shortest and best way." 

By-and-by the ascent became easier, though it 
was still rough and long. Indeed, it was observed 
that Hablet, after giving by his first decisive move- 
ment an impression to the effect that he knew the way 
thoroughly, guided the band by the easiest routes, 
but always bore eastward to the central chain of 
the Dovrefelds. Sleeping at their fires under the 
shelter of the cliffs by night, and travelling by day, 
the little procession moved on toward the east for a 
few days. While on the march, Hablet and Abel 
always walked in front, while Nick, whose great 
strength was constantly useful in helping the men, 
led on the little procession. It was the fourth day 
of the weary march. Great black cliffs rose up on 
either side, and only in the more sheltered places did 
even the pine tree grow. Hardly any herbage was 
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to be seen, save the lichen on which the reindeer 
feeds. Hablet and Abel were walking on in advance 
on the fourth day of the march. 

" Somehow my mind tells me we must stop here, 
Abel," said Hablet ; " we are now in the middle of 
the ridge that divides us from Sweden, and if we go 
further we will be in the country of an enemy. 
Besides, these great black rocks are sure to contain 
iron, which, whatever King Olaf might say about it, is 
really more useful than gold itself. At this point a 
short low growl was heard, and on turning, both 
Hablet and Abel caught a glimpse of the savage 
grey face and the burning eyes of a wolf, who, how- 
ever, seeing that he was likely to be overmastered, 
quickly retreated behind a huge rock. The two 
youths were unarmed, but Abel stooping down picked 
up a stone to throw at the rock behind which the 
wolf had retreated, just to see if he would come 
forth. He raised the seeming stone high in his 
hand, but suddenly paused in the act of throwing, 
and gazed at the stone. It was so heavy he could 
not throw it, and when he looked at it he saw that 
it was streaked with threads of white. He put it 
into Hablet's hand and asked him what it was. 

As Hablet gazed, a look of delight overspread his 
features. The flame of the Silver Star darted up 
with a quick leap. 

"Silver! " cried he, putting the metal-veined stone 
in the pouch that hung by his side. '* But in the 
meantime let us attend to our grey friend there.'* 

While they were thus talking, Nick, with the first 
stragglers of the band, came up. 
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" On your guard, friends," cried Hablet ; " there 
is a wolf, perhaps more than one, behind that rock." 
On the instant every one brought his spear in rest, 
pointing toward the rock. 

Nicol advanced, swung his mallet once round his 
head, and brought it with a crash down upon the 
rock, which, split in two by the blow, fell away on 
each side, leaving nothing to be seen but a great 
black hole, through which a man might walk almost 
without stooping. 

** Ha ! he has gone inside," said Nick, " to see his 
wife and little ones. No doubt he lives here in this 
cave." 

" He must give up his house, though, for I mean 
to take it for this night at least," said Hablet. 
** Here, my friends," continued he, ** our troubles 
are for the present at an end. We will travel no 
further for this day, at least. In the meantime, let 
me have some pine branches. We must have light ; 
for the wolf would beat us in the darkness. 

Branches of the pitchy pine were soon gathered 
and lighted. Then Nick, wrapping a deerskin round 
his left arm, and taking his sword in his right hand, 
entered the cave, followed by three of the Bom- 
theim hunters, each armed and holding their blazing 
pine torches aloft. 

No sooner had Nick entered, than he saw two 
pairs of blazing eyes fixed upon him from the far 
corner of the cave. For an instant he felt his danger, 
but only for an instant, for now the cave was bright 
with the torch, and he could sec his enemies. 

Nick advanced grasping his sword firmly. He 
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heard a loud snarl, saw white tusks gleaming, and 
the next moment one of the brutes had fastened on 
the deerskin that covered his left arm, which he 
held in front of him. It was only for one moment, 
however. Down came the sword quick as light, 
biting into the brain of the beast, which, with a last 
faint cry, fell forward on the floor of the cave dead. 

'* Beware, neighbours ! The she-one comes," cried 
Nick. The warning came not an instant too soon. 
On came the desperate brute straight to the mouth 
of the cave, where Hablet stood holding his blaring 
torch aloft. For a moment she paused, then baring 
her gleaming tusks and settling the gaze of her eyes 
that shone with a horrid light, she made a quick 
rush at the young leader. Hablet dashed down the 
flaming torcl^ into her eyes, and with a cry she 
turned to seek some other way of escape. 

" Strike now, my men," said Hablet. But he had 
hardly spoken the words, when the beast was pinned 
to the earth with a spear that had pierced her heart. 

Everything had been done so quickly — both beasts 
having fallen almost in the same minute — that the 
Borntheim hunters were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment. For a moment they stood silent, looking at 
each other and at the dead wolves like men in a 
maze. They had seen brave hunting before, but 
never anything like this. 

** Long life to Lord Hablet, who will put all the 
terrors of the North Land to flight ! " cried Abel. 

It was only this word that was wanted to turn 
the dumb astonishment of the followers into perfect 
enthusiasm. A loud cheer went ringing round the 
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roof of the cave, and was continued outside by the 
rest of the band, whose lusty voices awakened the 
strangest echoes in this solitary land of rocky peaks. 

A few minutes more and the wolves were dragged 
from the cave into the full light of the noonday sun ; 
and Hablet's followers to a man gathered round the 
gaunt beasts, and gazed at them as they lay on the 
green turf, incapable for evermore of harming man 
or animal. 

If Nick Forward's stalwart frame and the hammer 
which formed part of his equipment, had put the men 
of Bomtheim more than once in mind of Thor and 
his wonderful mallet Miolnir, his exploit in killing 
the first wolf that had fallen in the cave set some of 
them talking of the binding and subsequent slaughter 
of the mythical wolf Fenrir, by Tyr and the iEsir, 
though no such misfortune had befallen Nick in the 
encounter as came to the lot of the brave and generous 
Asa Tyr. Of this strange tale many of the band knew 
nothing, and as they rested awhile after their mid- 
day meal, which followed close upon the slaughter 
of the wolves, it fell to Abel's lot to relate the story of 

"the binding of fenrir. 

" The terrible Fenrir, the wolf-son of Loki, had been 
brought to Asgard by the All-Father Odin, and given 
into the keeping of the valiant and strong-handed Tyr,. 
to whom was assigned the task of feeding him and 
taming him, if possible. 

" It so happened, however, that Fenrir went on 
growing, not so rapidly as to awaken fear, but slowly, 
surely, continually — ^getting a little stronger and au 
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little fiercer every day. One evening, as Odin stood 
in the court of Valhalla watching Tyr as he gave 
Fenrir his evening meal, it suddenly dawned on him 
that the wolf was growing too powerful to be managed 
even by an Asa, and calling Thor and Tyr and others 
of the iEsir to him, he pointed out to them the evil 
which they had allowed to grow up among them un- 
noticed, and asked their counsel as to the best way 
of overcoming it before it became too strong to with- 
stand. 

" Thor, always ready to think and to act, was the 
first to answer. 

" * One would imagine,' he said, * to hear the grave 
way in which you speak. Father Odin, that there was 
no such thing as a smithy near Asgard, or that I, Asa 
Thor, had no power to forge mighty weapons, and 
had never made my name known in Jotunheim as the 
conqueror and binder of monsters. Set your mind at 
rest. Before to-morrow evening at this time I will 
have forged a chain with which you shall bind Fenrir ; 
and once bound in a chain of my workmanship, there 
will be nothing more to fear from him.' 

"The assembled iEsir applauded Thor's speech, but 
the cloud did not pass away from Odin's brow. * You 
have done many mighty deeds, son Thor,' he said ; 
* but if I mistake not, this binding of Fenrir will 
prove a task too difficult even for you.' 

"All that night and the next dayThor laboured, and, 
at the time of the evening meal, he strode triumph- 
antly into Odin's presence and laid before him Lceding, 
the strongest chain that had ever yet been forged on 
earth. The iEsir passed it from one another, and 
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wondered at its immense length, and at the ponderous 
moulding of its twisted links. 

" *It is impossible for Fenrirto breakthrough this,' 
they said ; and they were loud in their thanks to Thor 
and praises of his prowess ; only Odin kept a grave 
sad silence. 

" When Fenrir came into the court to receive his 
food from Tyr, it was agreed that Thor and Tyr were 
to seize and bind him. They held their weapons in 
readiness, for they expected a fierce struggle, but, to 
their surprise, Fenrir quietly allowed the chain to be 
wound round him and lay down at his ease, while 
Thor, with two strokes of Miolnir, riveted the last 
link into one of the strongest stones on which the 
court rested. Then, when the iEsir were about to 
congratulate each other on their victory, he slowly 
raised his ponderous form, which seemed to dilate in 
the rising; with one bound forward snapped the chain 
like a silken thread ; and walked leisurely to his lair, 
as if no unusual thing had befallen him. 

* * The iEsir, with downcast faces, stood looking upon 
each other. Once more Thor was the first to speak. 
* He who breaks through Loeding,' he said, * only 
brings upon himself the still harder bondage of Dromi.' 
And having uttered these words, he again lifted Miol- 
nir from the ground, and, weary as he was, returned 
to the smithy, and resumed his place at the anvil. 

" For three days and three nights Thor worked,^nd, 
when he once more appeared among the iEsir, he 
carried in his hand Dix)mi, the ' Strong Binding.' 
This chain exceeded Loeding in strength by one-half, 
and was so heavy that Thor iimself staggered under 
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its weight ; and yet Fenrir showed no fear of allowing 
himself to be bound by it, and it cost him very little 
more effort than on the first evening to free himself 
from its fetters. 

" After this second failure Odin again called a 
council of iEsir in Gladsheim, and Thor stood among 
the others silent and shamefaced. 

" It was now Frey who ventured first to offer an 
opinion. * Thor and Tyr, and other brave sons of 
the iEsir/ he said, * have passed their lives valiantly 
in fighting against giants and monsters, and doubtless 
much wise lore has come to them through these ad- 
ventures. I, for the most part, have spent my time 
peacefully in woods and fields, watching how the 
seasons follow each other, and how the silent dewy 
night ever leads up to the brightly smiling day; and in 
this watching, many things have been made plain to 
me, which have not, perhaps, been thought Worthy 
of regard by my brother iEsir. One thing I have 
learned is, the wondrous strength that lies in little 
things, and that the labour carried on in darkness and 
silence ever brings forth the grandest birth. Thor, 
with Miolnir, has failed to forge a chain strong enough 
to bind Fenrir ; but, since we cannot be helped by the 
mighty and renowned^ let us turn to the unknown and 
weak. In the caverns and dim places of the earth 
live a tiny race of people, who are always working 
with unwearied noiseless fingers. With Asa. Odin's 
permission, I will send my messenger Skimir, and 
entreat aid of them ; and we shall find, perhaps, that 
what passes the might of, Asgard may be accomplished 
in the secret places of Svartheim, . . 
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** The face of Asa Odin brightened as Frey spoke, 
and, rising immediately from his seat, he broke up 
the council, and entreated Frey to lose no time in 
despatching Skirnir on his mission. 

" As soon as Frey reached Alfheim, where he dwelt 
with Gerda his queen, among the elves, he summoned 
Skirnir into his presence, and acquainted him with 
the danger that hung over Asgard, and the important 
mission which the iEsir had determined to entrust to 
his sagacity. Skirnir expressed his readiness to 
depart at once, as the welfare of Asgard required it, 
though he had but little liking for the dark caves and 
cunning people. Frey thanked him, and putting a 
small key in his hand, which was, indeed, the key to 
the gate of Svartheim, he bade him farewell, and 
Skirnir set out on his journey. 

" It was not long before Skirnir reined in his steed 
at the entrance gate which stands at the opening of 
a dim mountain cave. Leaving his horse outside he 
entered. The air was heavy, moist, and warm, and 
it required the keenest glances of Skirnir's keen eyes 
to see his way. Innumerable narrow winding paths, 
all leading downwards, opened themselves before 
him. As he followed the widest, a faint clinking 
sound of hammers met his ear, and, looking round, 
he saw groups of little men at work on every side. 
Some were wheeling small wheelbarrows full of lumps 
of shining metal along the ledges of the rock; some, with 
elfin pickaxes and spades, were digging ore from the 
mountain side ; some, herded together in little caves, 
were busy kindling fires or working with tiny ham- 
mers on small anvils. 
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"For many miles Skirnir wandered on lower and 
lower, the gloom deepening as he proceeded onwards. 
On every side of him lay countless heaps of treasure 
— gold, silver, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, which the 
cunning workers stowed away silently in their dark 
hiding-places. At length he came to the very middle 
of the mountain, where the rocky roof rose to an 
immense height and where he found himself in a 
brilliantly lighted palace. Here, in truth, were hung 
all the lights in the world, which, on dark moonless 
nights, are carried out by dwarfs to deceive the eyes 
of men. Corpse-lights, Will-o'-the-wisps, the sparks 
from glow-worm's-tails, the light in fire-flies' wings> 
these, carefully hung up in tiers round and round the 
hall, illuminated the palace with a cold blue light, 
and revealed to Skirnir's eyes the grotesque and hide- 
ous shapes of the tiny beings around him. Hump- 
backed, cunning-eyed, open-mouthed, they stood 
round, laughing and whispering, and pointing with 
shrivelled fingers. One of them, a little taller than 
the rest, who sat on a golden seat thickly set with 
diamonds, appeared to be a kind of chief among them, 
and to him Skirnir addressed his message. 

** Cunning and wicked as these dwarfs were, they 
entertained a wholesome fear of Odin, and therefore 
when they heard from whom Skirnir came, they 
declared themselves willing to obey the All-Father's 
commands. They asked for two days and two nights 
in which to complete their task, and during that time 
Skirnir remained their guest in Svartheim. 

" At the end of the second day Skirnir re-entered 
the audience hall, and then the chief of the dwarfs 

9 
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ptrt into his hand a slender chain. It may be imagined 
what si^e it was when it is said that the dwarf chief 
held it lightly balanced on his forefinger ; and when 
it rested on Skirnir's hand it felt to him no heavier 
than a piece of thistledown. 

"The Svart king laughed loud when he saw the 
disappointment on Skirnir's face. * It seems to you 
a little thing/ he said, * and yet I assure you that 
in making it we have used up all the materials in the 
whote world fit for the purpose. No such chain can 
ever be made again, neither will the least atom of 
the substances of which it is made be found more. 
It is fashioned out of six things, namely, — the noise 
made by the footfall of cats; the beards of women; the 
roots of stones ; the sinews of bears ; the breath of 
fish ; and the spittle of birds. Fear not with this to 
bind Fenrir, for no stronger chain will ever be made 
till the end of the world.' 

" Skirnir now looked with wonder at his chain, and, 
after having thanked the dwarfs and promised to bring 
them a reward from Odin, he set forth on his road 
home, and by the time of the evening meal reached 
Talhalla and gladdened the hearts of the iEsir by the 
tidings of his success. 

" Far away to the north of Asgard, surrounded by 
frowning mountains, lies the lake of gloom, Amsvartnir ; 
and above the level of its troubled waters bums Lyngvi, 
the island of sweet broom. In this lonely island, to 
which no ship but Frey's ship Skidbladnir, could sail, 
the iEsir, with Fenrir in the. midst, assembled to try 
the strength of the dwarfs* chain. The magic vessel, 
with Frey at the helm, had made its way thither from 
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Asgard as swiftly as the wind that filled its snoW- 
white sails, with its freight of heroes. 

"Fenrir prowled round his old master Tyr, with a 
look of savage triumph in his cruel eyes, now licking 
the hand that had so long fed him, and now shaking 
his huge head, and howling defiantly. The iEsir stood 
at the foot of Gioll, the sounding rock, and passed the 
chain Gleipner, or the * Devourer,' from one to another 
talking about it, while Fenrir listened. * It was 
much stronger than it looked,* they said; and Thor 
and Tyr vied with each other in their efforts to break 
it ; while Bragi declared his belief there was no one 
among iEsir or giants capable of performing so great 
a feat, 'unless,' he added, 'it should be you, 
Fenrir.' 

"This speech roused the pride of Fenrir, and, after' 
looking at the slender chain, and the faces of the iEsir, 
he answered, * Loath am I to be bound with the 
chain ; but lest you should doubt my courage, I will 
consent that you should bind me, provided that one 
of you put his hand into my mouth as a pledge that 
no deceit is intended.' 

"There was a moment's silence among the -^sir 
when they heard this, and they looked at one another. 
Odin looked at Thor and Thor looked at Bragi, and 
Frey with downcast eyes fell behind. At length Tyr 
stepped forward valiantly and thrust his strong right 
hand, with which he had so often fed him, into the 
wolfs cruel jaws. 

" At this signal the other ^sir threw the chain round 
the monster's neck, bound him securely with one end, 
and fastened the other to the great rock Gioll. When 
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he was bound, Fenrir rose and shook himself, as he 
had done before; but in vain he raised himself up and 
bounded forward ; the more he struggled the more 
firmly the slender chain bound him. 

"At this sight the -^sir pet up a loud shout of joy; 
for they saw their enemy conquered and the danger 
that threatened Asgard averted. Only Tyr was silent, 
for in the struggle he had lost his hand- Then Thor 
thrust his sword into the mouth of Fenrir, and a 
foaming dark flood burst forth, roared down the rock 
and under the lake, and began its course through the 
country^a turbid river which must roll on till Rag- 
narok and the end of all things be come. 

" And as the iEsir made their way homeward in the 
magic ship, a song floated down from the dwelling of 
the Noms at the top of Bifrost in honour of Tyr, who 
not for himself, but for others, had readily and un- 
selfishly sacrificed his strong right hand." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



IHE concluding words of Abel's story had 
scarcely ceased to sound in the ears of the 
I listeners, when Hablet sprang to his feet 
and called to his men to shoulder spade and pick 
without further delay, and follow him into the moun- 
tain cavern, whose inmost recesses he was anxious 
to explore. 

Not a moment was lost in responding to his call, 
and as the little band gathered round their leader in 
readiness to set forward, they once more raised a shout 
in his honour, wishing him full success in the work 
on which they were now about to enter. 

Their admiration of Hablet and their confidence 
in him were higher now than ever. He had led 
them in safety to their new home in the mountains ; 
with wondrous skill and rapidity he had caused 
houses to be built, fields to be tilled, and companies of 
men to be organised to work profitably and happily 
together; he had told them the wonderful secret of 
the pine-bark cakes, and now he had proved himself 
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the bravest and surest of hunters. Surely all the 
horrors of the dark North would fly before him ! 

As the loud cheer rang in the vaulted cave, and ran 
along the mountain sides in echoes, Hablet smiled 
proudly. They that looked on him could not help 
thinking he was indeed bom to be a leader and a ruler 
of men. The Silver Star shone with a mysterious, 
a sacred radiance above his face, and the white 
Baldursbrd shone on his breast. 

But he had not led his band up to this cave, this 
waste of rock, only that they might admire him. 

"Fires, fires, my good fellows ! " cried he cheer- 
fully; " let us see what the inside of this wolfs den is 
like. Heap on your fuel. There is something of a 
chill in the air here which we must drive away ! " 

It was wonderful with what rapidity and to what 
effect these good men of Borntheim worked at the 
bidding of their leader. Each man appeared to 
understand the duty he was best fitted to discharge, 
and set about his work with his whole heart. 
Sticking their torches into the ground,. a few of them 
took spades and cleared out the floor of the cavern ; 
another company furnished with hatchets went off 
to the nearest wood, there to load their horses with 
fuel ; and a third company well armed went off in 
different directions in search of whatever game the 
region might afford. 

While the men of Borntheim were busied with 
these matters, Hablet walked out along the path in 
front of the cave with his two friends. Behind him 
he could hear the resounding blows of the axe on the 
trunks of the pine-trees in the wood, and before him 
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every little while he would catch a glimpse of some 
of his hunters, as with bent bow they lurked behind 
great boulders for the passing deer, or stole stealthily 
along the banks of the mountain streams, spear in 
hand, ready to strike the fish as they darted in and 
out under the bank. 

" All goes well so far, he said, "with King Olafs 
* Know Nothings.' ** And now let us look at our new 
treasure." 

From a little bag that hung at his belt, he drew 
forth the stone that Abel had picked up to throw at the 
wolf. He scraped the outside of it with his knife, 
and found that it was grey with fine veins of shining 
white interlacing like network. 

" Tell me what this is, Nick," said he. 

Nick took it, looked long at it, then placed it on the 
ground, and raising his mallet would have crushed it 
to powder had Hablet not forbidden him. The stone 
was then handed to Abel Afterward. 

" I know but little of these matters," said Abel, 
weighing the mass in his hand and examining the 
white veins ; " but from its weight, and from those 
glittering threads running through, I should say this 
was no less than a bit of silver ore." 

" You are right, my wise counsellor," said Hablet. 
" It is certain that we have got among the silver 
mines that the bolder men of Borntheim who lived 
many years ago used to work. Now if fortune but 
favour us so far as to send us enough of this, the last 
years of good old King Olaf will be made happy, for 
he will be wealthy and powerful before he dies." 

As they walked along, the three friends picked up 
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many of the silver-veined stones, and indeed they 
found out what later generations have profited so 
much by — that in many of the gulleys and ravines of 
the Dovrefeld mountains the rocks and the soil are 
full of this ore. ^ 

The three youths at last turned and went back 
again to the cave. By this time the sun was setting, 
showing wonders of splendid colour between the high 
mountain peaks, and filling the hollows with purple 
shadows. If the scene was wild, this beauty of the 
heavens softened its sternness, and as the companions 
walked on they began to love the rude and savage 
wilderness in which they found themselves placed. 

The men were still busy at the cave. The stores 
were carried inside as Hablet had directed — even the 
furnaces had been taken in under the shelter of 
the cavern. Inside two large fires had been lighted, 
and what wonders did not their light reveal ! The 
cave, though its entrance was small, was nearly as 
large and as lofty as King Olaf s hall at Borntheim. 
At its further end a receding passage, becoming 
smaller and smaller, led away no one knew whither ; 
but as the smoke of the fires was all carried away in 
that direction, it was supposed that it led to some 
other outlet in the side of the cliff. The dry floor of 
the cave had been covered with ferns, and with the 
broad fan-like leafy branches of the pine. A high 
pile of fuel was already piled up in one corner, and in 
another the ironworkers in the band had set up one 
of their small furnaces, and were busy over it in some 
mysterious occupation. All these things Hablet 
noted in due time, but for the first few minutes after 
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he had entered, his eyes and those of his friends, 
were bewildered with the appearance which the walls 
and the roof of the cavern presented, ; the old vault 
looked like somefairy grotto. The walls andtheceiling 
glittered and shook like flame in the strong light of the 
fires. Everywhere, above and around, the rock shone 
with the same white veins which Hablet had noticed 
in the stone that was found outside. No doubt this 
same stone was a fragment that had been broken 
off from the cliff that rose above the cave. A thrill 
of delight ran through Hablet's whole body as he 
glanced up at his shining dwelling, for now he knew 
that he had come by chance to one of the silver mines 
of the Dovrefelds — that dark and awful ridge which the 
natural fears and superstition of the Borntheimers 
had forbidden them to approach for many long years. 

He walked across to where Arne, who was captain 
of the iron-workers and forgemen, was busy at the 
newly-built furnace. 

" What do you busy yourselves with here, good 
friends ? " he asked. 

**We have been but of little use to you. Lord 
Hablet, since we left Borntheim," answered Arne. 
"We have built a furnace here and we will light it 
now and see how it works, if it be your pleasure." 

" Light it then, good Arne ; but first take those 
«tones, break them small with your hammers, and 
then throw them into your furnace, and melt the 
metal out of them." 

** Heartily, Lord Hablet, will we work for you, for 
we feel that we have been only too long idle." 

In everything did Arne and his workmen follow 
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the directions that had been given. Their hammers 
rang merrily awhile as they broke up the mass of 
stones, the furnace was lighted, and a part of the 
broken ore thrown into the pan. The bellows were 
strongly plied and the fuel was heaped on, and while 
the others sat down eagerly to the savoury meal of 
roasted meat and bread which had for some time been 
in preparation, the workmen continued to watch the . 
furnace, so anxious v/ti^e they that their labours 
might result in good. 

Night had descended, but the fires were made up 
anew to warn all four-footed prowlers of the ravines 
and woods that the cave was not to be entered ; and a 
number of Hablet's followers, tired with the long 
march in the morning and with their evening labours, 
were stretching themselves out on their beds of fern, 
when an eager cry of surprise and exultation came 
from the far comer of the cave. Arne came hastily 
with a thin white gleaming bar in his hand. 

"Silver! Lord Hablet," he cried. "It is silver; 
and the whole cave is full of the ore." 

At this every man started to his feet and came 
forward to look. There it was, without doubt, a 
straight white bar, like a piece of an osier-wand. 
The ore had been burned down, and the silver, run- 
ning away from its gross case of stone, had sunk to 
the groove at the bottom of the furnace, and formed 
this slender bar. Loud were the voices of eager 
question and ready answer, of joy and mutual con- 
gratulation, as the men crowded together, each in his 
turn handling and examining the little stick of silver, 
and from time to time the joy of these simple people 
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found vent in happy laughter, like that we hear 
from children of mild manners and simple tastes. 

Hablet's triumph was now almost complete. All 
that he required was the willing labour of his men 
from day to day, and this he knew he could command. 
The men worked, indeed, like giants. Those of them 
that had some skill in carpentry constructed new 
pairs of bellows, by stretching dry hides over move- 
able wooden frames, and new furnaces were erected 
on the outside of the cave. Comfortable wooden 
houses were also built in the best sheltered spots, 
until at last the cavern was almost exclusively used 
as a storehouse and workshop. 

Hablet also soon found that these mountain regions 
abounded in copper and iron as well as in silver, and 
these metals were obtained in the same way as the 
more precious one. 

So when the glorious summer of the North came 
these men had made themselves a settlement in this 
remote region, and dwelt in it as happily, as con- 
tentedly as they might have done in Borntheim itself. 
In the evening, when the forges were no longer roar- 
ing with flame and when the chimes of anvil and 
hammer had ceased, the men spent their time in 
thatching their houses, in fashioning tables and 
benches, in burnishing the arms they had forged dur- 
ing the day, or in some service to their leader or his 
companions. They had bread enough with them, and 
their hunters found fish, wild-fowl, and deer enough 
to furnish forth their tables with abundance. And 
even they were not without their little farm. Soon 
after they had come up to the mines, an open piece 
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of ground lying along the base of a cliff had been 
found. This they soon ploughed over and sowed 
with rye and oats, and now the warm sun of mid- 
summer was ripening the crops. Often in the beauti- 
ful evenings when the cliffs shone red to the setting 
sun, the forgemen as well as the hunters would saun- 
ter away from the cave round the winding path to the 
farm to see how the grain was ripening, and as they 
slowly walked along they would talk of the old days 
at Borntheim, and of those they had left behind. 
But it was never with regret that they recalled the 
home where their fathers lived. They knew that 
up among those rocky fortresses they were doing 
better work for their king and their fellow-men than 
they could have done had they remained at home ; 
and their love and faithfulness to Hablet were 
enough in themselves to forbid all repining and banish 
all discontent. 

And Hablet did much more than provide for the 

'Were material wants of the men in his charge. Often 

at night when questions would be asked him about 

tfte working of the metals, he would willingly teach 

e rude Borntheimers, who were grateful for every 

orsel of knowledge he committed to them. Then, 

bfr^f -V 1 ^^^^^ sometimes relate to them one of the 

nobJ "^^^ ^''''^^ sagas— those tales of the simple 

Dieness and mnocence of the early heroes. One 

siUinJ^"^'^r T^^.^i^g^' when most of the band were 

day ci^r'tn ' '^' V^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ h^d t^-n out all 
cheeks™ ale "^ forward, his hair dishevelled, his 
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He had a tale to tell. He had seen the Spectre 
Huntsman that so many tales had been told about. 
He was sure this was the same awful being that had 
chased their ancestors from the mountains long ago. 

Hablet eagerly listened, then quickly rising bade 
the hunter go with him and show him the spot where 
the spectre was seen. The man set out, followed by 
Hablet and most of his men. The spot to which he 
went was a high peak near the settlement at the mines. 
Up this peak the company climbed until they came 
to the summit. 

"There!" cried the man, pointing away to the 
misty eastern horizon ; " it was there I saw him.'* 

All the company gazed, but at first they could see 
nothing. The sun was at their backs, and the trailing 
mists were passing on the hill sides before them. It 
was the hour of sunset, and all that mountain land, 
with its solitary upright cliffs clothed with mists as 
with a garment, seemed gradually to become peopled 
with spectre shapes. A feeling of awful dread seemed 
by degrees to take possession of those good Bom* 
theimers; and when Hablet, stepping up upon the 
topmost part of the peak, seemed instantaneously to 
be challenged by a spectre warrior who immediately 
appeared before him in the east, one cry of horror arose 
on all sides, and one and all the men arose and fled. 

" Come back, my good men, come back ! " cried 
Hablet, laughing. " This ghost is harmless. It was 
I who brought him here, and I can send him away 
again. Come round me again, and in banishing this 
ghost let us banish at once the whole of the giants, the 
ghosts, and the monsters of the North Land.*' 
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The men looked doubtfully towards their leader, 
and had it not been for the light of the Silver Star that 
shone so pure on his forehead they could not have 
obeyed him. But they were drawn to him by a power 
they acknowledged but could not explain ; and their 
return to where he stood on the peak was as rapid as 
their flight had been. 

" Fear no more the misty shapes of the mountain, 
good friends, for they are only the shadows which the 
setting sun throws on the moving mists of the east. 
When I step out of the sunlight that shadow will 
disappear." 

So saying he stepped down from the summit, arid 
as he moved the spectre moved and vanished. 

When the men saw that this monster was only a 
shadow, they set up a loud shout of triumph, which an- 
nounced that Hablet's conquest of the fearful North 
was now complete; for not only had he made the 
fields and the rocks his servants, and taken possession 
of the lair of the wild beast, but he had laid for ever 
the ghosts that had been the terror of every hunter 
and miner that had yet ventured into these wilds. 



^L/^11 



CHAPTER IX. 
hablet's dream. 



1NE day, in late summer, Hablet lay alone 
upon the grass, basking in the warm sun- 
shine. It was the first day of his life he 
had ever been idle. Everything had gone well with 
him. In all his farms there had been the greatest 
prosperity, and the harvesting was going memly on. 
From the silver-veined rocks of the mountains he 
had drawn rich treasure, which he had sent by 
trusty messengers to Borntheim. His life was ful- 
ness itself — all his aims had been realised. There 
was really nothing more to do, he almost thought. 
Only one thing he had neglected. He had never 
gone to Norngard, to pay his duty to Queen Noma's 
sister. He took out the token that had been given 
him — the silver brooch, on which was carved the 
inverted torch. At once a strange, fierce desire, 
upon which he could not reason, took possession of 
him to go now and deliver the Queen's message. 
Soon as this thought arose in his mind all others 
fled. This one idea overmastered him. He would 
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go at once and go alone. He would ride away to 
Nomgard at the foot of the mountains. But when 
would he return ? 

That night, when the strange old castle of Norn- 
gard was lighted with the setting sun, and when its 
trees sighed in the evening breeze, he rode up to the 
gates. There was no sound to be heard, no human 
being to be seen, until Rorska herself came forth to 
greet him. Her white robe was bound by a girdle 
red as fire. Her black hair hung in long tresses on 
her shoulders, and her dark eyes gleamed with the 
warm light that is seen in maidens of the South, 
but seldom in daughters of the cold North Land. Her 
cheeks glowed warm and red, and it was with a 
sudden start of pain that Hablet thought how unlike 
it was to the lily-like face of Thekla. There was a 
wonder and a mystery of beauty in Rorska — an im- 
perious beauty that weakened all his strength, and 
set his reason to sleep as with a drug. 

" I have waited long for you, Hablet," said she, 
as she took his hand and led him into the castle ; 
" and now you will not leave me." 

He passed with her into a wondrous hall lighted 
with lamps, though it was still day, and stifling 
with the perfume of incense and of flowers. A spell 
seemed to have been cast over him by the touch of 
her hand. He could not think — he could hardly 
breathe. 

"Drink," she said; "you are weary;" and filling 
a golden cup she touched it with her lips, and then 
sitting down beside him on a couch that was covered 
with a leopard's skin she gave him the cup. 
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" I will drink, though I should die, since you have 
touched the cup," said Hablet. 

And he drained the poisoned wine at a draught. 
But as he had raised the cup a drop had fallen from 
the rim upon the white flower at his breast, and 
looking down now, he saw that the snowy blossom 
of the BaldursbrA had been burned black with a drop 
of enchanted wine. 

" My pretty flower has faded," said he, as he 
plucked it forth and cast it from him. 

Then he raised his hand and laid it upon the 
night-like tresses of Rorska's hair, and gazed into 
her eyes. And either the wonder of her beauty 
made him giddy, or the dread cup he had drank now 
began to master him. And as his eyes began to 
close, Rorska's dilated with pride and triumph, as 
they were bent with fierce delight upon the Silver 
Star, which became every moment dimmer and 
dimmer, until at last it went out. Then rising with 
a wild laugh she vanished from the room. 

And again and again the laugh rang through the 
old halls, till Hablet hearing it, rose to his feet, put 
his fingers in his ears, and rushed away out into the 
night. 

He leaped upon his horse, and sped away across 
the moors, and as he rode he uttered a cry, the 
■saddest that was ever heard. 

With the morning he came to the Valley Farm ; 
but the men sat listless in the sun, though their 
crops were scorching in the fiery heat. He com- 
manded them to rise and labour ; but they . only 
lurned dreamily the one to the other and muttered, 

10 
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•' What is he to us now ? he has lost the light of the 
Silver Star, and is now like ourselves and knows- 
nothing." Then Hablet cried aloud with a voice 
sadder than ever sounded Jn these vales. 

Onward he sped up into the mountains, into the 
gorges where the the iron cliffs frowned upon mm, 
and up to his mountain home. He leapt from his 
hor<,e and loolied around. His men were all lying 
around in some deadly sleep. He fell to the earth 
with grief, and sobbed like a little child. Then he 
saw two figures coming slowly towards him. These 
were Nicol Forehand and Abel Afterward. Their 
faces were dull and meaningless ; there was neither 
grief nor joy in their eyes as they looked on him. 

They only turned to each other and said, "The 
light of the Silver Star is gone, and he is lost to us 
for evermore ! " 

Then Hablet's anguish was like that of a lost 
spirit. He cried aloud to heaven that he deserved 
to die, and he pleaded for the rest of the grave. 
Then he threw up his hands to heaven and cried 
again a loud wail to the stem, unbending cliffs ", and 
with the effort the nightmare -sleep forsook him 
and he awoke. He found himself lying in the sun- 
shme, where an hour ago he had lain down, and all 
his dreadful adventures were but a dream. 

But It was a dream that was never forgotten. He 

notHn'^t" '".""'"'^ ^'"^^^^^ *° ^^^^^ that he had 

nothmg else to do in this world 

From day to day he laboured for and taught his 



\ 
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of the Silver Star was bright as ever, and as powerful 
over the hearts and minds of men as it had ever 
been. 

In a few years he went back again to Bomtheim, 
bringing with him wealth of treasure and of grain. 
How welcome was he to Thekla, and how thankful 
was she to see that the flower of innocence was yet 
white on his breast, and the Silver Star still shone 
above his brow. 

He had not long returned when King Olaf died, 
and the people with one voice elected him king* 
The day of his coronation was his wedding-day 
also, and under King Hablet and Queen Thekla the 
North Land was happier and more prosperous than 
it had ever been. 
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plate turned upside down, for such was the shape 
which the men of the North attributed to it. From 
the centre of this mighty disk rose mountains inac- 
cessible to mortals, whose highest summit was 
crowned with Asgard, the City of Lords ; a wondrous 
place in which dwelt Odin and the deities of the 
North, good and evil, but with a large preponderance 
of the former; so large, indeed, that the presence of the 
chief evil deity, Lok, or Loki, seemed to indicate that, 
according to the faith of the Norsemen, evil was to be 
found everywhere, even in the dwellings of the brave 
and good. 

At the foot of the mountains on which Asgard 
stands is Manheim, the dwelling-place of mortals, 
depicted by hills lower than Asgard's steep, fringed 
with forests and plains through which a river runs 
into the broad blue sea. In the midst of the ocean, 
far out from land and yet encircling the entire earth, 
lies the serpent Jormungand, one of the fabled off- 
spring of the evil deity Loki and his terrible witch 
wife, the others being the savage and ravenous wolf 
Fenrir, and the corpse-like Hela, queen of the dead 
and their dark and cold abode. This Jormungand is 
said to have been hurled by Odin from Jotunheim 
into the sea, where he grew and grew, until after 
growing all round the earth, his tail grew down his 
throat. After this he lay quite still binding himself 
together, and neither Odin nor any one else of 
the heroes of Asgard has been able to move him 
thence. 

Beyond the sea appear the great white icebergs of 
Jotunheim or Giant-land, where dwelt giants and 
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witches whose chief pleasure and employment were 
to plague the inhabitants of Manheim. These, how- 
ever, were saved from much suffering and evil that 
would otherwise have fallen to their lot, by the good 
heroes of Asgard, who were ever on the watch to 
defend them from the invasions of the giants. 

Encircling Jotunheim, the sea, the earth and 
Asgard, and the blue heaven that rose above them, is 
the mighty ash Yggdrasil, on which the earth was 
supposed to rest. This wondrous tree had three sets 
of roots, one set striking deep into Niflheim, or Mist 
Home, the abyss of abysses which lies under all, a 
second in Jotunheim among the homes of the Foot 
Giants, and a third extending above into the highest 
heavens. This tree is thought by many writers to be 
an emblem of enduring time, growing and changing, 
but still the same. The roots below which take their 
rise from Niflheim, are eternally gnawed by the envious 
serpent Nidhogg, otherwise the " dark gnawer," from 
which emanates all poisonous diseases. Below the 
roots that are fixed in heaven, is the Urda fountain, 
where dwelt three wise sisters called the Noms, or 
Fates, whose business it was to water the great earth- 
tree continually with living water from the sacred 
fountain and thus constantly renew the life which the 
destroyer underneath was wearing away. By this 
was typified the war that is ever going on between 
good and evil in the world, and that all good, and 
strength, and life, must come down from heaven. 
The roots that strike into Jotunheim cannot be seen 
in the illustration, but the branches that rise up on 
each side can easily be traced. 
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The way up to the sacred fountain and the palace 
of the Norns, mysterious sisters called Urd, Verlandi, 
and Skuld, who personified the past, the present, and 
the future respectively, was a rainbow, a tremulous 
bridge too frail to bear the weight of some of the 
mighty heroes of Asgard. This bridge, glittering with 
beautiful colours, had one end resting on the heavenly 
hills far beyond Jotunheim, while the other dropped 
into the sea. Its custodian was Heimdall, who kept 
the way of the bridge against all monsters, giants, 
witches, and dwarfs. 

High up in the spreading branches of the ash Ygg- 
drasil sat an eagle with a hawk perched between his 
eyes, and between this eagle and the poisonous serpent 
Nidhogg below, a nimble little squirrel, called Rata- 
tosk, was ever running up and down with mischief* 
making messages.. On the branches of the tree, on 
which they fed, were four harts, supposed to be 
typical of the four winds. 

Far below Niflheim, or Mist Home, which repre- 
sented boundless space, spreading above, below, and 
beyond all things that have been described, was- 
Helheim, the abode of the dead, where the corpse- 
queen Hela reigned supreme ; and between this and 
the bottom of the world, sustained by the branches of 
the earth tree was Nastrond, the shore of corpses, 
peopled with pale, naked, nameless, homeless spectres, 
andHvergelmir, a seething caldron in the dark abysses 
of Niflheim, whence bubbled forth every description of 
evil that could work ill to a suffering world. With 
one or two exceptions everything that has been men- 
tioned in the foregoing brief sketch of Northern Myth- 
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ology IS figured forth in the accompanying sketch of 
the wild fancies of the Northmen respecting the world 
and its surroundings. 

The inhabitants of Asgard, which means in the 
literal acceptation of the word "God's- ward," or "the 
abode of the gods," were the iEsir, meaning, ** gods or 
lords," and the Disir, or ** goddesses": of these words,. 
iEsir is the plural of As, or Asa, and Disir the plural 
of Disa, or Dis ; hence it is that in the foregoing pages, 
Thor is so frequently spoken of as the Asa Thor, or 
the god Thor. In the same way Freyja, or any of 
the goddesses of Asgard, is termed the Dis or Disa 
Freyja. Chief among the iEsir, the All-Father, as 
he was sometimes called, was Odin. He is the 
heathen god, who was called Wodan, or Woden, by 
the Saxons. Several places still retain the name of 
Odin in Germany and Sweden, and here and there in 
Bngland the name of a place traces its origin to the 
name of this divinity, as Wednesbury, or Wodens- 
borough, in Staffordshire. Odin's own home in 
Asgard bore the name of Gladsheim, which is literally 
" glad's home," or " the abode of gladness." 

The most famous of Odin's sons was Thor, the god 
of thunder, who was also called King Thor, or 
" winged Thor," and " Oku-Thor," or " Thor of the 
chariot." Thor's abode was called Thrudvang, or 
Thrudheim, which signifies ** the region of fortitude." 
Baldur, which means " bright," or " white," was the 
Apollo of the men of the North. His tragic fate has 
been related, and it has been said that he dwelt in an 
abode in Asgard, which was called Breidablik, which 
means " broad blink," or " wide expanded splendour.* 
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Another of the inhabitants of Asgard was Bragi, the 
god of eloquence, from the Norse word braga, "to* 
shine," or bragga, ** to adorn." By a change oV 
meaning which is often noticed in English words after 
a lapse of some centuries, amounting in a few cases, 
to a complete inversion of signification, bragrj which 
in Norse signifies ** poetry," has become in English, 
" to brag," and a poet, a braggart. 

Frigga, or Frigg, from whom the sixth day of the 
week, Friday, is named, as Wednesday is named after 
Odin, or Woden, and Thursday after Thor, was the 
goddess of beauty, and the wife of Odin. She must 
not be confounded with Freyja the "joyous" or 
** fructifying," who lived in Folkvang, or "the folk's 
field," and was married to Odur, or "poetry," whom 
she lost through her vanity and love of ornaments,, 
which led her down to Svartheim to obtain the neck- 
lace Brisingamen, or " the flaming." Heimdall was 
the guardian of the rainbow Bifrost ; his name means 
" the pole or post of the world." Hermod was Odin's 
messenger, the Mercury of Asgard, and his name sig- 
nifies " a host," or " army of courage." Hodur, or 
Hod, the blind god who unwittingly slew Baldur^ was, 
as his name implies, the god of " war, or combat." 
Hcenir, the god of mind or perception, is sometimes, 
called the rapid Asa, or Long-foot, from the rapidity 
with which the operations of the mind take place. 
Enough has been said about Loki, the evil Asa, and 
en^my of all that was good and noble, whose witch- 
wife's name was Angurbodi, or " anguish boding " 
and whose horrible offspring were Jormungand, the 
serpent that held the earth in close embrace in its 
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huge coils; Fenrir, the monster wolf; and Hela, the 
•chill queen of the dead, whose name means either 
■** intense cold "or ** a large hole or cavity." The 
hrave Tyr, who did such good service in binding the 
wolf Fenrir, was a type of unselfishness ; his name 
imeans " honour," and Tuesday, the third day of the 
-week, is named after him. 

Space would fail, to speak at length of the various 
mythological personages, with which the Norsemen 
•peopled the various regions, which, according to them, 
composed the world and its surroundings. Every 
deity had some especial attendant or piece of personail 
property. Thus Odin owned the famous eight-legged 
:steed Sleipner, or " the gliding/' whence comes our 
English word '* slippery/' and his attendants were 
the Valkyrior, or " Odin's maidens," whose collective 
name means literally " the choosers of the slain," as 
their duty was to ride through the battle-fields, and 
-carry the souls of those who fell in the fight to Val- 
halla, the " hall of the chosen," in Gladsheim. The 
reader will find an exhaustive account of the deities 
-of the Norsemen in CEhlenschlager's " Gods of the 
North." 

A thin but strong thread of golden truth ran 
through the marvellous mythology that the Northmen 
had thought out for themselves, and this is nowhere 
more apparent than in the legend of Ragnarok, or 
the Twilight of the Gods, in which all things, even 
ithe iEsir, the gods themselves, were to come to an 
end, and when all things were to be restored and 
made new. Baldur the beloved, the favourite son of 
•Odin, and the type of innocence and purity, had fallen 
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by a blow dealt by the hands of his blind brother, 
Hodur, at the instigation of Loki, the incarnation of 
evil : and Hela had refused to allow Baldur to return 
from Helheim till everything on earth should weep 
for his loss. In vain had Loki endeavoured to escape 
the vengeance of the iEsir, who bound him to a rock, 
where he remains with serpent's venom ever dropping 
on his upturned face, till Ragnarok should come. 
Meanwhile every effort had been made to induce all 
on earth to mourn for Baldur, and every one and every- 
thing on earth had wept — men, women, giants, ani- 
mals, fish, birds, sea-monsters, and even old dead 
ones; but the witch, Thaukt (who sat at the entrance 
to the gloomy cave Gnipa, which yawns over Niflheim, 
and in which is chained Garm, the dog with blood- 
flecked breast and jaws, who guards the way to Hel- 
heim) had refused to weep, and, unrelenting, Helheim 
held its own. 

A gloom, that nothing could remove, fell over the 
jEsir, after Baldur's death, and, since the day that he 
died, no one had walked in the bright halls of his 
palace, Breidablik, which means, "wide-glancing, 
expanded splendour." Instead of undimmed bright- 
ness, a soft, luminous mist now hung over the palace 
of the dead Asa, and the Disir, or goddesses, whis- 
pered to one another that it was haunted by wild 
dreams. 

One day it happened that Odin stood in the open- 
ing of the palace gates at sunset, and remained 
watching the western sky until its crimson faded into 
soft blue grey. It was twilight, and there was silence 
over the earth, whilst the night and the evening drew 
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near to one another. Then a young dream came 
floating through the gates into Breidablik, and as 
she passed Odin she touched him with a light hand, 
and drew him along with her into the palace. She 
led him into the same hall where Baldur had dreamed 
a dream which proved the shadow of impending 
death, and there Odin saw the night sky above him, 
and the broad branches of Yggdrasil swaying in the 
breeze. The Noms stood under the great ash ; the 
golden threads of fate had dropped from their fingers, 
and Urd and Verdandi stood one on each side of 
Skuld, who was still veiled. For a long time the 
three stood motionless ; but at length Urd and Ver- 
dandi raised each a cold Kand, and lifted the veil 
slowly from Skuld's face. Odin looked breathlessly 
within the veil, and the eyes of Skuld dilated as he 
looked, grew larger and larger, melted into one 
another, and at last expanded into boundless space. 

In the midst of space lay the world, with its long 
shores and vast oceans, ice mountains and green 
plains, iEsirland in the midst, with Manheim all 
round it ; then the wide sea, and, far off, the frost- 
bound shores of Jotunheim. Sometimes there was 
night and sometimes day, summer and winter gave 
place to one another, and Odin watched the seasons 
as they changed, rejoiced in the sunshine, and looked 
calmly over the night. 

But at last, during one sunrise, a wolf came out of 
Jamvid and began to howl at the sun, and chased 
her down the sky from her midday point to the far 
west. There the sun opened her bright eye wide, 
and turned round at bay, but the wolf came close up 
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to her, and opened his mouth, and swallowed her up. 
The earth shuddered and the moon rose. Another 
^volf was waiting for the moon with jaws wide open, 
and, while yet pale and young, he too was devoured. 
The earth shuddered again : it was covered with cold 
and darkness, while frost and snow came driving from 
the four quarters of heaven. Winter and night, 
Avinter and night, there was now nothing but winter. 
A dauntless eagle sat upon the height of the Giantess* 
Rock, and began to strike his harp. Then a light- 
Ted cock crowed over the Bird Wood : a gold-combed 
cock crowed over Asgard, and over Helheim a cock 
of sooty red. From a long way underground Garm 
began to howl, and at last Fenrir broke loose from 
his rock prison, and ran forth over the whole earth. 
Then brother contended with brother, and war had 
no bounds. Confusion rioted in the darkness. At 
length Heimdall ran up Bifrost, and blew his Giallar 
horn, whose sound went out into all worlds, and 
Yggdrasil, the mighty ash, was shaken from its roots 
to its summit.- After this, Odin saw himself ride 
forth from Asgard, to consult Mimer at the Well of 
Wisdom. Whilst he was there, Jormungand turned 
mightily in his place, and began to plough the ocean, 
which caused it to swell over every shore, so that the 
world was covered with water to the base of its high 
hills. Then the ship Naglfar was seen coming over 
the sea, with its prow from the east, and the giant 
Ryme was the steersman. 

All Jotunheim resounded, and the dwarfs stood 
moaning before their stony doors. Then heaven was 
cleft in twain, and a flood of light streamed down 
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upon the dark earth. The sons of Muspell, children 
of fire, rode through the breach, and at the head of 
them rode the flaming Surtur, their leader, before 
and behind whom fire raged, and whose sword out- 
shone the sun. He led his flaming bands from heaven 
to earth, over Bifrost, and the tremulous bridge broke 
in pieces beneath their tread. Then the earth shud- 
dered again, even giantesses stumbled; and men trod 
the way to Helheim in such crowds that Garm was 
sated with their blood, broke loose, and came up to 
earth, to look upon the living. Confusion rioted, and 
Odin saw himself, at the head of all the iEsir, ride 
over the tops of the mountains to Vigrid, the high 
wide battle-field, where the giants were already as- 
sembled, headed by Fenrir, Garm, Jormungand, and 
Loki. Surtur was there, too, commanding the sons- 
of fire, whom he had drawn up in several shining 
bands on a distant part of the plain. 

Then the great battle began in earnest. First, Odin 
went forth against Fenrir, who came on, opening his 
enormous mouth, whose lower jawreaohed to earth, and 
the upper one to the sky above. It was but for a little 
while only that Odin and Fenrir fought, and then 
Fenrir swallowed the iEsir's father; but Vidar stepped 
forward, and, putting his foot on Fenrir's lower jaw, 
with his hand he seized the other, and rent the wolf 
in twain. In the meantime Tyr and Garm had been 
fighting until they had killed each other. Heimdall 
wounded Loki to death, but Loki in his turn slew his 
conqueror as he fell. Frey met Surtur in battle and 
was killed by him. Thor went against Jormungand. 
The strong Thunderer raised his arm — he feared no 
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evil — he hurled Miolnir, his famous hammer, at the 
monster serpent's head. Jormungand leaped up a 
great height into the air, and fell down to the earth 
again without life, but a torrent of venom rushed forth 
from his yawning nostrils as he died. Thor fell back 
nine paces from the force of his own blow ; he bowed his 
head to the earth and was choked in the poisonous 
flood. So the monster serpent was killed by the 
strong Thunderer's hand ; but in death Jormungand 
slew his slayer. 

Then all mankind forsook the earth, and the earth 
itself sank down slowly into the ocean. Water 
swelled over the mountains, rivers gurgled through 
the forests, deep currents swept down the valleys — 
nothing was to be seen on earth but a wide flood. 
The stars fell from the sky and flew about 
hither and thither. At last smoky clouds drifted up> 
ward from the infinite deep, encircling the earth and 
the water; fire burst forth from the midst of them,, 
red flames wrapped the world, roared through the 
branches of Yggdrasil, and played against heavea 
itself. The flood swelled, the fire raged ; there was 
now nothing but flood and fire. 

** Then," said Odin, in his dream, " I see the end 
of all things. The end is like the beginning, and it 
will be now for ever as if nothing had ever been." 

But as he spoke the fire suddenly ceased; the 
clouds rolled away ; a new and brighter sun looked 
out of heaven, and he saw arise the second time the 
earth from ocean. It rose as slowly as it had sunk. 
First, the waters fell back from the tops of the new 
hills that rose up fresh and verdant; raindrops like 
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pearls dripped from the freshly-budding trees, and 
fell into the sea with a sweet sound ; waterfalls 
splashed glittering from the high rocks ; eagles flew 
•over the mountain streams ; earth arose spring-like : 
unsown fields bore fruit ; there was no evil, and all 
nature smiled. Then from Memory's Forest came 
forth a new race of men who spread over the whole 
earth, and who fed on the dew of the dawn. There 
was also a new city on Asgard's hill — a city of gems; 
and Odin saw a new hall standing in it, fairer than 
the sun, and roofed with gold. Above all the wide 
blue sky expanded, and into that fair city came Modi 
and Magni, Thor's two sons, holding Miolnir be- 
tween them. Vali and Vidar came, and the death- 
.less Hoenir, god of mind ; Baldur came up from the 
deep leading his blind brother Hodur peacefully by 
the hand. There was no longer, any strife between 
them. Two brothers' sons inhabited the spacious 
.Wind-Home. 

Then Odin watched how the iEsir sat on the green 
plain and talked of many things. " Garm is dead," 
said Hodur to Baldur, ^' and so are Loki and Jormun- 
gand, and Fenrir, and the world rejoices; but did 
our dead brothers rejoice who fell in slaying them ? " 

"They did, Hodur," answered Baldur; "they 
gave their lives willingly for the life of the world." 

And as Odin listened he felt that this was true ; 
for when he looked upon that beautiful and happy age 
it gave him no pain to think that he must die before 
. it came — that, though for many, it was not for him* 

By-and-by Hoenir came up to Hodur and Baldur 
with something glittering in his hand-rsomcthing 
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that he had found in the grass; and as he approached 
he said, " Behold the golden tablets, my brothers, 
which in the beginning of time were given to the 
iEsir's father, and were lost in the Old World." 

Then they all looked eagerly at the tablets, and as 
they bent over the wondrous words which were written 
on them, their faces became even brighter than before. 

"There is no longer any evil thing," said Odin; 
" not an evil sight nor an evil sound." 

But as he spoke, dusky wings rose out of Niflheim, 
and the dark-spotted serpent Nidhogg came flying 
from the abyss, bearing dead carcases on his wings 
—cold death, undying. 

Then the joy of Odin was drowned in the tears that 
brimmed his heart, and it was as if the eternal gnawer 
had entered into his soul. " Is there, then, no victory 
over sin ? " he cried. '* Is there no death to Death?" 
and with the cry he woke. His dream had faded 
from him. He stood in the palace gates alone with 
night, and the night was dying. Long since the rosy 
clasp of evening had dropped from her; she had turned 
through darkness eastward, and looked earnestly to- 
wards dawn. It was twilight again, for the night 
and the morning drew near to one another. A star 
stood in the east — the morning star — and a coming 
brightness smote the heavens. Out of the light a still 
voice came advancing, swelling, widening, until it 
filled all space. " Look forth," it said, " upon the 
groaning eaiih, with all its cold, and pain, and cruelty^ 
and death. Heroes and giantsfight and kill each other ; 
now giants fall and heroes triumph; now heroes fall 
and giants rise ; they can but combat and the earth 

II 
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is full of pain. Look forth, and fear not; but when 
the worn-out faiths of nations shall totter like old men, 
turn eastward, and behold the light that lighteth every 
man ; for there is nothing dark it doth not lighten ; 
there is nothing hard it cannot melt ; there is nothing 
lost it will not save." 

Everything related above as having been seen 
by Odin in a dream is mentioned in the Edda, the 
sacred books of the Scandinavians, as if it were really 
to happen at some future time called, as it has been 
said, Ragnarok, or the Twilight of the Gods. 

The Scandinavians evidently believed that there 
was to be an end of the world with wars and flood 
and fire, and that a new and better world would come 
into being, though notaperfect world, because thedark- 
bodied serpent was still flying about underneath with 
dead bodies on his wings. The crowing of the three 
cocks before the great troubles fell upon the world 
may be taken as warnings to all to watch. One cock 
crowed over the Bird Wood, to warn all animals; 
another over Asgard, to warn living men ; a third 
over Helheim, to rouse the dead. Nagl was the Scan- 
dinavian word for nail, and the ship Naglfar that 
came floating from the east was supposed to be made 
of the nails of dead men, for which reason the Norse- 
men used to pare the nails of their friends after death, 
so that it might be a long time before Naglfar was 
completed. Ryme, the name of the giant steersman 
of the ship, means rime frost. He betokens the com- 
ing of the winter of the world. In Ragnarok, a general 
breaking up of the laws of nature is described by a 
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world-wide tempest. The sun and moon are eaten up; 
there is winter all the year round ; there is no longer 
any day-time ; the sea flows over the land ; the frost 
rides over the water ; the heavens are divided ; the 
rainbow is broken ; the mighty world-tree is shaken ; 
fire and water contend with each other; there is 
a second chaos. It may also be taken to be a kind of 
symbol of the contest between good and evil — a sort 
of climax in the battle. There are times in the his- 
tory of the world when heroes are few, and when 
evil seems to be more than usually powerful. Such 
periods may well be called **The Twilight of the 
Gods.'* 

Death was not death to such heroes as Odin and 
Thor and Frey, even though they might not see the 
bright and happy world that sprung up after they had 
passed away, for they knew that in dying they secured 
the happiness of the world, for they fell in slaying its 
foes. To a hero such a death would be almost heaven. 
The coming up of Baldur out of Helheim seems to 
mean that innocence was restored to the world ; and 
the peaceful gathering of the two brothers' sons in 
Wind-Home, that storms and tempests had for ever 
ceased to vex the earth. As for the golden tablets 
that were found by Hcenir, the god of the mind or 
perception, they may be regarded as typical of the 
law of God originally written in the heart of man, lost 
sight of for ages, and at last recovered, written anew, 
as it were, in the hearts of the new inhabitants of 
the world. 

To those who think it strange that the old pagans 
should have imagined anything so beautiful as that 
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new world, it may be said that there is a love of good- 
ness in every human heart. God put it there. There 
is also an earnest longing in every soul to see the 
curse of sin and pain removed from the earth, and 
a dim, deep-buried hope that some day it will be that 
a new and better state of things will exist, and all 
creation rise to a nobler life. God helps then to 
this hope by many things in the world around them, 
as the rainbow after the storm, spring after winter, 
day after night, the butterfly rising from the worm. 
And it must be remembered that these old Northmen 
lived in a land of cold and storms and long winters, 
where the return of summer must have been something 
more inspiring and exquisite than we can imagine* 
God showed them many truths by "the things that 
are made." It was the "light which lighteth every 
man " that shone into their hearts ; the same light 
which, ever since the creation of the world, has taught 
men all they have ever known. It need occasion 
no surprise, therefore, that our heathen forefathers 
had so many lofty thoughts and such a heavenly hope 
as are evidently shadowed forth in so many parts of 
their strange and weird mythology. 



THE END. 
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